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T will be remembered that a struggle took place some months 
| ago between the owners of the new building known as 

Westminster Chambers, in Copley Square, in Boston, who 
wished to carry their building up to the limit fixed by the 
building-law, of one hundred and twenty-five feet above the 
street, and the owners or trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Trinity Church, the Public Library, and other important 
buildings in the neighborhood, who, for various reasons, did 
not wish to have a structure in the neighborhood so much 
higher than their own, and the public, a large portion of whom 
thought that the effect of the square, which is nearly sur- 
rounded by buildings of great architectural interest, would be 
injured by the intrusion of a lofty apartment-house. The 
contest ended in the passage, by the Legislature, of a special 
statute, providing that no building on the south side of Copley 
Square, on which the proposed apartment-house stands, should 
be carried to a height greater than ninety feet; but, as this 
special legislation, aimed at a single building, had a certain air 
of injustice, the statute also provided that the city of Boston 
should pay a suitable compensation to the owners of West- 
minster Chambers for the damage inflicted upon them through 
its operation. The statute further provided that church spires 
and “sculptured ornaments” might be carried above the ninety- 
foot limit, and the owners of Westminster Chambers took 
advantage of this provision to carry above this limit almost an 
entire story, profusely decorated on the outside with terra-cotta 
caryatides and other objects of the kind. The work was 
hardly completed before it had given occasion for a variety 
and complexity of legal disputes which seem likely to keep 
the Massachusetts courts busy for some time to come. The 
trustees of the Art Museum, who had the best reason for desir- 
ing to keep the building within its legal bounds, applied for an 
order to have the portion above the ninety-foot limit removed, 
as being in violation of the statute. This application was 
resisted by the owners of Westminster Chambers, on the 
ground that their upper story was a “sculptured ornament,” 
within the meaning of the law, and this interesting controversy, 
although it has been once decided against the Westminster 
Chambers, has still to be heard in the court of final appeal. 
On the other side, the owners of Westminster Chambers, rely- 
ing on the provision of the statute which required the payment 
of compensation to them for submitting to special restriction, 
sued the city for what they considered a reasonable sum, and 
were met with the plea that the statute fixing a special limit 
of height was unconstitutional and void, the part relating to 
the payment of damages as well as the rest. Meanwhile, as 








the Museum of Fine Arts is to be removed to the Fens, its 
trustees feel that they have no further interest in the matter, 
and have had themselves omitted from the court list of inter- 
ested parties ; while, in the Legislature itself, two bills are now 
pending, one of which repeals the present statute, while the 
other specifically approves the Westminster Chambers in its 
present condition; and last of all, the architect of Westminster 
Chambers threatens to bring suit against nearly every one 
concerned, for injury to his professional reputation by the 
arbitrary mangling of his design. So far, the owners of West- 
minster Chambers seem to be the principal sufferers. It is 
not unusual for hotel proprietors to reckon that a certain num- 
ber of rooms, or floors, will pay their rent and running 
expenses, and that the remaining stories above can be counted 
upon for profit, and the enforced abandonment of these stories 
of profitable rooms, after all the plans had been made, the 
financial scheme prepared, and construction begun, might easily 
change such a building from a reasonably profitable investment 
into one which could never earn interest on the money put into 
it. Whether the Westminster Chambers is in this unfortunate 
condition we cannot say, and we sincerely hope that it is very 
far from it ; but it is at least conceivable that a loss amounting 
to the greater part of the capital invested might easily be 
inflicted by such interference with a building scheme so far 
advanced as in this instance. Now, if the city’s claim of the 
unconstitutionality of the limiting law is sustained, the owners 
of the building, who have suffered all the loss, will be obliged 
to look elsewhere for reimbursement, and it would not be 
easy to say whether any one can be compelled to make good 
their damage. 


A CERTAIN artist, whose name we, on general principles, 





refrain from assisting to advertise gratuitously, recently 

created a sensation in New York by causing the arrest of 
the editor of an artistic journal on a charge of criminal libel, 
the charge being based, it is said, on an article which was at 
least no worse than a great deal of what passes for artistic 
criticism. Naturally, people who wish to carry out conscien- 
tiously the difficult and responsible duties of critics are rather 
alarmed at the quarrel, which, at best, will cause expense and 
annoyance to both sides, and the public at large is, or should 
be, deeply concerned in the matter. While we have no sym- 
pathy whatever with the sneering, clownish abuse which does 
duty in so many cases for artistic criticism, the greatest mis- 
fortune that could befall art, and American art in particular, 
would be to have any restraint put on the free and whole- 
some expression of opinion in regard to works of art offered 
for public appreciation. The worst influence that American 
art has suffered from has been the ridiculous laudation which 
ignorant journalists have poured out indiscriminately upon 
everything pretending to the name of art or artist. We re- 
member a marine painter, who was accustomed to use laun- 
dry blueing to represent the ocean, because it was so much 
cheaper and handier than moist colors, whose works were ex- 
tolled to the skies by the local newspapers; and even now, 
although a knowledge of art is far more widely diffused than 
it was a few years ago, the people who look upon the artistic 
development of the country as a movement of the deepest im- 
portance in the direction of humanity and morality, are contin- 
ually shocked by the ignorant and mischievous adulation 
bestowed upon work which, even if good, does not deserve it, 
or, more rarely, by coarse ridicule of work which is seldom so 
bad as to merit it. The secret of good criticism is sympathy 
with the artist. Even if he is half spoiled by flattery, as so 
many American artists are, it is possible to call his attention 
to his shortcomings without jeering at him, and there must be 
little of the artist’s heart in him if he would not really be 
grateful for such admonition; and where, as in most cases, 
there is something to praise, the feeling that the critic under- 
stands and appreciates his good points does more than anything 
else to reconcile an artist to condemnation of the bad part of 
his work, and to encourage him to correct it. In order, how- 
ever, that this sort of criticism may be applied to works of art, 
the critic must be left as free as possible. While the idea that 
a hungry lawyer may be watching for an expression of disap- 
proval on which to incite a libel-suit and earn a fee will make 
him afraid to call attention to faults, his own instinct will re- 
strain him from distributing praises where he cannot also give 
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just blame, and good art will suffer, to save bad art from de- 
served rebuke. In the present case, therefore, while a definite, 
malicious intent on the part of the critic, if proved, should be 
properly dealt with, nothing else ought, even under our very 
severe libel laws, to restrict the judgment of the persons whose 
business it is to direct the public taste in artistic matters. If 
their judgment is faulty, and their mode of expressing their 
opinions objectionable, it is for the public to punish them by 
refusing to read their criticisms, not for the courts to pursue 
them with penalties. 





EW YORK owes to a distinguished engineer, Mr. Alfred B. 
N Boller, one of the best suggestions that has yet been made 
in regard to the placing of monuments. Lamenting, as 
every one must, the insignificant and unworthy situations of 
nearly all the monuments in New York, he proposes that, in 
the designing of the bridges and viaducts which are rapidly 
multiplying around the city, provision should be made for mon- 
umental ornaments. He calls attention to the new Alexander 
II bridge, in Paris, which, beautiful and impressive as it is, 
might have been made far more so if it had been possible to 
give it ampler space, and says, most truly, that the wide rivers, 
the distant views, and the general grandeur of scale of the 
scenery around New York lend themselves in an extraordinary 
degree to the production of imposing artistic effects. Most of our 
readers have probably many times been impressed with the quiet, 
almost melancholy, beauty of the High Bridge, whose very sim- 
plicity, combined with its landscape surroundings, make it one 
of the most charming objects that New York has to show; 
and it is easy to imagine how, for instance, the Grant Monu- 
ment, in a very different form, might have been arranged in 
connection with this, or some more carefully designed viaduct, 
so as to retain the advantage of the landscape setting, and in 
connection with it to produce an effect unequalled by that of 
any other monument in the world. Of course, it would take 
consummate talent to design a monument which would harmo- 
nize with such a setting, but talent in such matters is now 
more easily found here than a favorable opportunity for its 
exercise; and if such sites can be arranged, there will be no 
difficulty in procuring designs worthy of them. Mr. Boller 
proposes that, before the sad mistake is committed of erecting 
the Dewey Arch in permanent form in the middle of a crowded 
street, under the shadow of a row of enormous hotels, an 
attempt shall be made to combine it with one of the many 
bridges and viaducts which are now contemplated in the upper 
part of the city, and in connection with which it would have a 
dignity which it could never have in Madison Square. 





OLLOWING the example set by Harvard University, the 
» Massachusetts Institute of Technology has established a 
course in landscape gardening, or landscape architecture, 
as it seems to be fashionable to call it. Mr. Guy Lowell, who 
graduated in architecture from the Institute in 1894, and has 
since studied with distinction in the School of Fine Arts, in 
Paris, besides making a special study of landscape work in 
Europe, will give instruction in landscape design. The course 
is open to second-year students in architecture and civil engi- 
neering, and will include, besides the necessary theoretical 
branches and the practice of landscape design, work in horti- 
culture at the Arnold Arboretum. 





ILWAUKEE and St. Louis have been making some sat- 
MM isfactory experiments with portable school-houses. As 

used in Milwaukee, the buildings cost about seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars apiece, and each will accommodate fifty- 
five children. They are made in sections, secured together 
with bolts, so that they can be taken down, removed, and set 
up anywhere on such foundation as may be available. Each 
has six windows, and the end wall is made into a blackboard. 
A stove furnishes all the heat required. Both Milwaukee and 
St. Louis have a rather shifting population, and these portable 
school-houses, which can be set up where they are needed, 
take the place very advantageously of the vacant dwellings and 
rooms which must otherwise be hired for schools. Taxpayers 
in cities will observe that these structures provide what seems 
to be suitable accommodation for the children at a cost of less 
than fourteen dollars per head, while the ordinary brick city 
school-house costs, as a rule, from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred dollars per pupil, and is far more costly to maintain, 
and, usually, less satisfactory in lighting and ventilation than 
the simple one-story structures, with windows on each side, 


It would, of course, be unadvisable to abandon the system of 
providing large brick buildings for graded schools; but in the 
newer parts of large and growing cities, such portable structures 
could be extensively employed, with great advantage to the 
municipal treasury, as well as to the children, who are often 
obliged, in newly built quarters, to go for months and even 
years without proper school accommodation, while the slow 
processes of purchasing a site, securing an appropriation, and 
erecting a building, are going on. 





architects, died recently, at the age of sixty-three. Paul 
Sédille was the son of a painter and architect of distinc- 
tion, Jules Sédille, but was trained in his profession by M. 
Guénepin. He distinguished himself in the School of Fine- 
Arts, and, after his graduation, was appointed architect to the 
national manufactory at Sevres. He soon gained an extensive 
practice, mainly in the way of private houses, both in city and 
country; but after the burning of the great department-store 
“ Au Printemps,” he was commissioned to replace it with a 
new building, and carried out his task with great success, the 
“Printemps ” being one of the most beautiful constructions in 
Paris. Besides this building, he designed the church built to 
the memory of Jeanne d’ Arc, at Domrémy, the Schneider 
Monument, at Le Creusot, and the vase presented by the city 
of Paris to the Emperor of Russia in 1897. Many years ago 
he received the gold medal offered by the Société Centrale des 
Architectes for the best example of domestic architecture. He 
was an honorary member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Past Vice-President of the Société Centrale, and 
an officer of the Legion of Honor. 


MM PAUL SEDILLE, one of the most noted of French 





cerned came before an English court the other day. An 

architect was employed to furnish drawings and specifica- 
tions for a house, and superintend their execution. He agreed 
to perform these services for five per cent on the cost of the 
work, and actual travelling expenses, and his proposition was 
accepted by the owner in a letter in which he said that it 
was understood that this sum was to “cover everything.” 
The architect wrote the specification, one clause in which pro- 
vided, as is common in England, that the surveyor’s charges 
for bills of quantities should be two-and-one-half per cent on 
the estimated cost, with a further charge for drawings, the 
understanding being that this fee should be paid by the builder, 
but that it should be added to the contract price. Estimates 
were obtained, and a contract entered into with a builder, in 
which the owner and builder agreed that the architect’s final 
certificate should be conclusive as to the amount due him. 
The architect, without the knowledge, as it appears, of the 
owner, took out the quantities himself, and was paid for them, 
as well as for the extra drawings, by the builder. This sort of 
transaction is very common in England, but the executors 
of the owner, who had died in the meantime, thought there 
was something wrong in it, and sued the architect to recover 
what the builder had paid him, as well as an additional sum, 
as damages, for negligence in certifying the accounts, and in 
certifying charges which were erroneous. In regard to the 
first claim, they alleged that the architect had agreed that his 
charge of five per cent should “cover everything,” so that it 
should cover the quantities; or, if it did not cover them, that 
the action of the architect in obtaining payment for them 
indirectly from the owner was in the nature of an attempt to 
secure a “ secret profit” from his employer, and was therefore 
illegal. The architect, on the contrary, maintained that the 
services, as an architect, which he agreed to furnish did not 
include those of a quantity surveyor, and that, while London 
architects did not act as quantity surveyors on their own build- 
ings, they often did so in the country, and such a course was 
not considered objectionable. The court, while it thought that 
the architect had not acted honorably in concealing from his 
employer the fact that he was to get indirect pay for the quan- 
tities, considered that the agreement between the architect and 
owner did not include this service, and that the latter was 
bound to pay for it according to his contract with the builder. 
In regard to the claim of damages for negligence, the Court 
said that, as no fraud on the part of the architect was alleged, 
and, as the owner and the builder had agreed tobe bound, 
without appeal, by his decision, neither of them could be 
allowed, after the decision was given, to say that he had acted 


A RATHER interesting case in which an architect was con- 





negligently or unskilfully. 
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THE ITALIAN GARDEN, —I. 


J HE Italian garden in the usual sense of this term— the 
| garden of the Italian Renaissance villa—is, as a type, 

uniquely significant in the history of the art of garden 
design ; for it represents at once the culmination of the ancient 











View in the Garden of the Villa d’ Este, Tivoli. 


and the inauguration of the modern formal garden. The an- | 


cient Romans brought together, from all parts of their wide 
empire, the ideas and materials from which their architects de- 
veloped the Imperial Roman villa. The Renaissance Italian 
villa with its garden, directly inspired as it was by Roman 
examples and precedents, thus became the most important de- 
scendant of the villas of the ancients in different parts of the 
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peoples, particularly those of France and of England, from the 
latter of which our own have been derived. 

The significance of the Italian garden as a type thus being 
manifest, the study of this type becomes of correspondingly ex- 
ceptional interest. Moreover, additional interest attaches at 
present to the study of the Italian garden, its distinctive scheme 
and special features, from its now growing popularity for use in 
this country.’ 

The subject has often been treated, historically and descrip- 
tively. Indeed, writers have hitherto almost exclusively con- 
cerned themselves with a series of descriptions of particular 
gardens. I know, however, of no satisfactory exposition of the 
principles underlying the design of the Italian garden as a 
type of formal treatment of the grounds about a residence ; and 
this, primarily, will be my attempt in this paper. I will, then, 
consider first the general scheme of this garden as a type, and 
refer to variations of this scheme in some detail with illustrative 
examples from particular gardens. After this I will give a 
very brief history of the Italian garden in Renaissance times, 
closing with a short summary and estimate, and a word on the 
bearing of this study on present needs and customs of landscape 
art in this country. 

Of the Renaissance Italian villa, unquestionably the most 
striking character is the harmonious relation of house and 
grounds. Both were rightly regarded as essential parts of one 
whole, of one composition. ‘The houge, being the more impor- 
tant, dominated, while the grounds, being subordinate, were de- 
signed to subserve the effectiveness of the house. ‘The site in 
each case, however, was generally chosen with the possibilities 
of the garden very much in mind, and a position was sought 
which should to the greatest degree possible afford what may be 
said to have been regarded as the two chief requisites of a com- 
plete garden: namely, first an elevation which would command 
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Cypress Alley: Boboli Garden, Florence. 


Roman world, and its garden the focus, as it were, to which 
the rays of tradition aud custom from all the most important 
earlier gardens converged. Thus originated and composed, 
and embodying the accomplishment of the past, this type of 
garden became at the same time the prototype of practically 
all the subsequent formal gardens of the Romanic and Teutonic 


a wide and noble prospect, and second, an abundance of water 
for garden as well as household purposes. ‘The site being fixed 
on, the house was designed with reference at once to its natural 

1 Among our most interesting American examples is the Italian garden laid 
out by Mr. Charles A. Platt on the Sprague estate in Brookline. For a de- 


scription of this garden see “ Formal Gardens,” by Charles H. Caffin, in Har- 
per’s Monthly for September, 1899, page 557. 
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surroundings, and to the garden which was to be laid out, as 
well as to its own essential functions as a house for residence 
or resort. And the garden in its turn was planned with refer- 
ence first of all to the “setting off” of the house, and the form- 
ing of an agreeable transition from its art to wild nature ; and 
secondly, to the garden’s own peculiar duties of pleasure-giving. 
Thus the garden-plan together with that of the house was first 
of all controlled by the character of the site, its shape, extent, 
topography, etc., and secondly, was influenced by its relation to 
the house, the effect of which it was intended to enhance. For 
these reasons, and because no two sites were exactly alike, we 
naturally find no two gardens of like design, and it is indeed 
difficult to trace any considerable development in form or even 
the effect of one example on another. This difficulty is more- 
over greatly increased by the well-known and continually 
lamented fact that, since a garden, compared with a building, is 
by its nature far less permanent, very few of these old gardens 
exist in any considerable degree of preservation, while those 
that are now in the least ruined condition are so, thanks to 
“restoration” or other franker changes. 

Two more or less separate classes of Italian villas with their 
gardens are to be distinguished, especially about Rome : first, 
those on the edge of the city proper, and second, those outside 
in the suburbs. The former were in general smaller, and, curi- 
ously enough, usually more naturalistically treated, as if to 
give the greater contrast with their more formal urban sur- 
roundings. Since, however, these sites had fewer natural ad- 
vantages in the way of view and water-supply, they were treated 
with fewer terraces, and also with fewer reservoirs, fountains, 
grottos, and other ornamental features in which water played 
a conspicuous part. Here, the house itself, or “ casino” as it 
was called, was seldom a residence, being generally little more 
than a rendezvous for the day-time entertainment of visitors, 
and for exhibitions of statuary, frescos, and other works of the 
fine-arts. Here especially were preserved and displayed the rich 
treasures of Classic sculpture often excavated in great numbers 
wherever old sites were built on. Here, too, the great artists 
of the time were employed to paint beautiful frescos, and since 
everything here could be pagan, the Neo-Classic spirit held full 
sway, and the subjects chosen were generally from the ancient 
mythology. Many of these museums are to-day museums of art 
and antiquities. One of the most beautiful examples of this 
first class of Italian villas is the well-known Villa Medici, just 
outside of Rome. 

It was, however, only in the second class of these villas, 
those out in the suburbs, that the Italian Renaissance garden 
attained its fullest development. ‘These assumed the greatest im- 
portance at the time, and had subsequently the most influence. 
To the consideration of these then, I shall hereafter almost ex- 
clusively confine myself, and to these, when not specifying, 
I would always be understood to refer. Only I beg that it be 
clearly understood that the two classes had much in common, 
that they were but varieties of one type, and that their differ- 
ences were practically only such as sprang from, first, as con- 
cerned the house, the difference in magnitude and elaborateness 
of the establishment consequent on the difference in the perma- 
nence of its residential use throughout the year; and second, as 
concerned the garden, differences consequent on the difference 
in amount of land available, and in the natural advantages of 
the site, especially in the matters of view and water. 

Of the buildings themselves, the residences; little here need 
be said. They were of course in the Renaissance style, and 
intended as houses of rest, and more or less rural luxury, of 
pleasure, gayety, and beauty. The need that a man’s house 
should be his fortress had passed, and the villa, as such, did not 
present a forbidding or even majestic exterior, but on the con- 
trary was distinctly more open and attractive in design, abound- 
ing in pleasant courts, and open colonnades, loggias, belvederes, 
and so on. Their style was characterized by comparative light- 
ness of detail and elegance. Playful fancy was given more 
rein, grace and beauty took the place of the majesty and som- 
breness of the urban dwelling or palace. Again, since the sites 
were, wherever possible, chosen because of considerable eleva- 
tion, where refreshing breezes blew, and since there was grate- 
ful shade always at hand in the neighboring garden and its 

grove, where the sound of plashing and dripping water con- 
tributed to the sense of coolness, there was no longer the same 
need that the house should be so built as largely to exclude the 
sun, and the walls were consequently here broken by more fre- 
quent windows and doorways. Obviously, it was this greater 
openness, and graceful, delicate beauty, which made possible 


the wonderfully harmonious relation between the house and th« 
garden, for the garden, with all its formality, could hardly have 
been made to harmonize with the ordinary Tuscan palace fagade. 
Sometimes, it is true, the building is a Tuscan palace; for in- 
stance, the Pitti? But in such cases, however forbidding the 
street facade, the side toward the garden in the best examples 
is less severely treated, to bring house and grounds into agree- 
able relation. 

It is interesting to note here in passing that all parts of th: 
villa, house and grounds alike, were in these times designed by 
the same architect or architects, and that in designing the 
garden, as a suite of additional apartments to the house, con- 
venience was seldom allowed to interfere with unity, or indeed 
in any way with beauty of effect. 

Having now considered such preliminaries as have seemed 
desirable by way of introduction, and as conducing to the 
clearer and fuller exposition of the subject, it is time to con- 
sider specifically the garden itself. 

Before proceeding to the special consideration of the garden 
of the Italian Renaissance, however, it may not be out of place 
at this point to consider briefly the character and function of 
any beautiful, humanly-made garden whatsoever, as such, 
whether of the so-called “formal” or “ architectural,” of the 
“landscape ” or “naturalistic,” or of the “ composite” type. 
For this I cannot do better than quote from Sedding’s “ Garden- 
craft” passages which clothe in his charming style a garden’s 
true significance. ‘A garden,” he says, “is a place where 
these two whilom foes — Nature and man — patch up a peace 
for the nonce . .. and are leagued tégether in a kind of idyllic 
intimacy, as is witnessed in their exchange of grace for grace, 
and the crowning touch that each puts on the other’s efforts 
. . « for neither can strictly say ‘I made the garden’ to disre- 
gard the other’s share in it. True that behind all the contents 
of the place sits primal Nature, but Nature ‘to advantage 
dressed,’ Nature in a rich disguise, Nature delicately humored, 
stamped with new qualities, furnished with a new momentum, 
led to new conclusions by man’s skill in selection and artistic 
concentration. True that the contents of the place have their 
-originals somewhere in the wild—in forest or coppice, or 
meadow or hedgerow, swamp, jungle, Alp, or plain hillside. 
We can run each thing to earth any day, only that a change 
has passed over them; what in its original state was complex 
or general is here made a chosen particular ; what was monoto- 
nous out there is here mixed and contrasted; what was rank 
and ragged there is here taught to be staid and fine; what had 
a fugitive beauty there has here its beauty prolonged ... a 
garden is, at one and the same time, the response which Nature 
makes to man’s overtures and man’s answer to the standing 
challenge of open-air beauty everywhere.” 

Naturally, then, the garden, this common meeting-place of art 
and nature, forms at the same time the happiest and the most 
natural and easy transition from the one to the other, as repre- 
sented respectively in the house, and in the natural surround- 
ings. Such a transition, in heightening the effect of the house 
and harmonizing it with its environment, has always been pre- 
eminently the function of the formal garden. And the Italian 
garden was, as we shall see, the formal garden, par excellence. 

Just as the house, casino, and the minor architectural features 
of the Italian villa were in style and design naturally the out- 
come of the architecture and other fine art of the period, so 
was the garden in its distinctive character pre-determined (as 
must inevitably be the general character of the garden of any 
country and people) by the natural landscape of the region, the 
soil, the climate and the indigenous flora, as well as by the in- 
stincts of the race. The last in this case ran, by long centuries 
of tradition and custom, to the formal in art, rather than to 
the naturalistic. As regards the existing landscape, Italy be- 
ing naturally mountainous, afforded elevated sites, charming in 
themselves, which were, as we have seen, chosen because of the 
view they commanded, and because they were also more or 
less steeply sloping. ‘These natural conditions combined with 
abundance of water at the top of the slope (which was always 
as we have also seen, wherever possible, provided for in the 
selection of the site) determined the type of the Italian garden, 
with its terrace treatment and succession of water-basins at 
different levels. For under these cenditions, as Sedding shows, 
“Nature herself prompts the division of the garden-spaces 
into wide terraces, while Art, on her side, provides that the 
terraces shall be well-proportioned as to width and height, and 
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suitably defined by masonry walls having balustraded fronts, 
flights of steps, arcades, temples, vases, statues, etc.” 

Finally, the soil and climate determined not only the in- 
digenous flora which wa: the most important horticultural 
material used in the building of the garden, but equally the 
exotics which could grow there, and hence the whole vegetation 
of the grounds. ‘Thus, in climatic conditions especially favor- 
able to broad-leaved evergreens, the Italians could and did 
make the utmost use of them, and in the gardens deciduous 
trees are comparatively rare, the commonest trees and shrubs 
being the solemn cypress, the ubiquitous ilex (holm oak), and 
time-honored box with, often, noble pines and oaks, and, i in the 
South, occasional palms. 

Comparison of various plans shows that the garden might 
either form the approach to the house in front, or stretch back 
from it on the side away from the thoroughfare. In the former 
case the house itself is generally backed by a formal terrace, lead- 
ing up to a formal grove or bosket which enclosed some conspicu- 
ous water feature, most usually the main reservoir. ‘This is then 
the highest point on the estate, and the dark mass of the grove 
forms the background against which the house is seen from the 
garden below, while if the two be seen together from a greater 
distance, the garden with its parterre, its terraces and water 
features, its syste m of paths and ramps and stairways, serves to 
lead the eye up to the house, where it stands above, set off 
against its background of thick wood. Whichever side of the 
house it be to which the eye is thus led, this facade is designed, 
as we have seen, with especial reference to its effect from the 
garden, and the garden is designed to the especial end of 
giving this facade its greatest possible effectiveness, and this is 
true whether the garden be wholly open, so that the house can 
be seen from all parts of it, or whether the garden be so 
arranged, in accordance with greater diversity of existing or 
created topography, that the house can be seen only from 
certain predetermined points in it. Most frequently the house 
is at or near the highest point, from which it looks off over the 
garden in the foreground, to the more distant town, or rural, or 
wild landscape, to finally, often, in the farthest distance, the 
lovely shores and the great expanse of the ever-changing sea. 

The view, the first thing sought by the garden-builder, seems 
also to be the thing which has most impressed the visitor to the 
Italian garden up to our own day, and led him into the most 
glowing descriptions. Hawthorne, for instance, in his Italian 
note-books, in speaking of the view from the Boboli gardens 
in Florence, says: “ We went on through the garden- -paths, 
shadowed quite across by the high walls of box, and reached 
an esplanade,’ whence we had a good view of Florence, with 
the bare brown ridges on the northern side of the Arno, and 
glimpses of the river itself, flowing like a street between two 
rows of palaces. A great way off, too, we saw some of the 
cloud-like peaks of the Apennines, and, above them, the clouds 
into which the sun was descending, looking quite as substantial 
as the distant mountains.” And Mr. Platt, in his account of 
the Villa d’Este, at Tivoli, says: “ Looking down from the 
upper terrace, one sees through a deep cut in the foliage, over 
a series of fountains and stairways, the large circular fountain 
on the lower terrace, surrounded by gigantic cypresses, and 
beyond this, the immense expanse of the campagna. There 
are many cypresses throughout the planting which have now 
grown to an enormous size. These, with their hard-cut edges 
and sculpturesque forms and great depth of color, make a won- 
derful foreground for the infinitely increasing delicacy of the 
sampagna as it loses itself in the sky at the horizon.’ 

J. S. Pray. 
[To be continued.] 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


T is curious that the modern world turns to Mr. Ruskin’s writings 

more for views upon Socialism than for opinions upon art; and 

yet to the sobr set who have known the great Personality for 
fifty years, he is far grander and more reliable as an art teacher 
than as a Reformer. And yet he did great things towards amending 
our social system. The museum at Sheffield, the fight for improved 
education, the schemes for bettering the dwellings of the people, and 
for fairer wages and old-age pensions, were only a few of the reforms 
for which he was ridiculed years ago, but which have now ceased to 
be burning questions partly through his enthusiastic and vigorous 
pleading. But like all enthusiasts he often overstated his case and 
became unpractical; as when he advocated the same wages for the 
bad as for the good workman; notably in the volume “ Unto This 
Last.” And the same may be said for much of his art criticism, 
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though it is a mistake to speak of his admiration of Turner as blind, 

and often delusive. No biased devotee would write thus of his idol : 

“ The sea painting is much overrated. Turner’s drawing of large 
waves left them deficient in lustre and liquidity. The want of 
true foam drawing is a worse fault; none of the white touches in 
these seas have, in the least, the construction or softness of foam, 
and there is no spray anywhere.” How true this is; but now note 
the keenness of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism: “In reality, in such a sea as 
this of the ‘Shipwreck,’ the figures even in the nearest boat would 
have been visible only in dim fragments through the mist of spray ; 
and yeasty masses of spume would have been hanging about the 
breakers like folds of cloth, and fluttering and flashing on the wind 
like fligfits of birds.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s up-bringing was unconventional. A father in busi- 
ness as a wine-merchant, who took his wife and son about with him 
when he travelled for orders, thus combining business with pleasure, 
and giving the boy his first love of nature as they drove through the 
country, and his first education in art as they gazed at the private 
collections in country houses; and a devoted and anxious -mother 
who forced him to learn long chapters of the Bible by heart, prob 
ably thus giving him the foundation of his noble style; for, as Mr. 
Frank Bullen reminds us, there is no study so good for acquiring a 
pure and lucid style of writing as that of the Holy Scriptures. The 
mother wished her boy to be an evangelical minister, but the boy 
had a horror of Sundays; and Sunday works; and even the joys of 
Monday, in being distanced seven days from the Sabbath, did not 
prevent a “lurid shade” of disagreeable anticipations overwhelming 
the last days of the week. To a youth possessing this kind of tem- 
perament, Holy Orders were neither attractive nor suitable. In 
early life Ruskin wrote verses, and the parents, of course, imagined 
their son a poetic genius. But asa poet he used the vehicle of prose, 
in spite of Matthew Arnold’s dictum that Ruskin was trying to make 
prose do more than it can do perfectly — “that which he is attempt- 
ing he will never be able to accomplish to his entire satisfaction,” 
except in poetry. But he did accomplish the feat, not only to his 
own “satisfaction,” but also to the edification of the reading public. 
There are passages in “ Modern Painters” which, for poetic feeling 
and beautiful expression, are unsurpassed by any of our modern 
writers in prose or verse. That this is not extravagant praise, we 
see from the testimony of George Eliot, who considered that Mr. 
Ruskin’s early volumes were written with the inspiration of a “ He- 
brew prophet”; and Carlyle desired Emerson to note the “fierce 
lightning bolts which Ruskin is copiously and desperately pouring 
into the black world of anarchy around him.” 

When the family paid their first visit to the Continent, they jour- 
neyed by road, upon which subject Mr. Ruskin became, later on, 
eloquent, but unpractical. His comment upon modern travelling is 
intensely Ruskinian. ‘“ The poor modern slaves and simpletons who 
let themselves be dragged like cattle or felled timber through the 
countries they imagine themselves visiting, can have no conception 
whatever of the complex joys and ingenious hopes connected with 
the choice and arrangement of the travelling carriage of old times, 
and of the happiness in the evening hours, when from the top of the 
last hill he had surmounted, the traveller beheld the quiet village 
where he was to rest, scattered among the meadows beside its valley 
stream — hours of peaceful and thoughtful pleasure, for which the 
rush of the arrival in the railway-station is, perhaps, not always, or 
to all men, an equivalent.” Just so; but were it not for railways, 
how many of us would ever have been out of our own country, and 
seen those wonderful towns and works of art which inspired Mr. 
Ruskin a generation ago? No doubt it is pleasantest to travel en 
prince; but surely we are not all vulgar “simpletons and modern 
slaves” who cannot do so? The sensation which prompted him 
“partly” to feel and “partly to vow,” when he stood and gazed 
upon Jacopo della Quercia’s exquisite tomb of Ilaria del Carretto, 
“that his life must no longer be spent only in the study of rocks and 
clouds,” comes to hundreds of the cultivated poor, whose only means 
of receiving this inspiration is by way of the dirty and noisy railway- 
carriage; nor is it any fault of theirs if they have to rush through 
interesting lands by express trains, that they would fain explore at 
their leisure. 

The first volume of “ Modern Painters” appeared in 1843, under 
the anonymous authorship of an “Oxford Graduate.” Mr. Ruskin 

was then only twenty-four, and his father thought his youth would 
tell against the book if the world knew by whom it was written. It 
arose out of Blackwood’s fierce attack upon some of Turner's pic- 
tures, but the young author’s original MS. defence of Turner has 
disappeared. it was intended for Blackwood, but Ruskin pere sent 
it to Turner, who returned his thanks for the “ young man’s zeal, 
kindness and trouble.” The original title of the book which was the 
outcome of this polemical essay was “ Turner and the Antients”; but 
as it grew into a treatise upon the general principles of art, the actual 
title became more appropriate. ‘“ Art means more than the pleasing 
arrangements of lines and colors,” was one of the writer’s dogmas ; 
“that it can and therefore ought to convey ideas, as being a kind of 
language,” was another. And both were summed up thus: “ That 
the best painter is he who conveys the most and highest ideas of 
truth, beauty, and imagination’”’; Turner being the example. 

Venice and Tintoretto were revelations to the young author, and 
from their inspiration came “The Stones of Venice” and “The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture.” All through these books are the most care- 
ful and refined drawings, exquisitely engraved, and doubtless Mr, 
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Ruskin would have succeeded as an artist had he so willed. Adverse 
critics scoffed at him, as talking about things he could not do; but 
the little we have seen of his drawings makes us desire to see more, 
for that little has great artistic value and true feeling for nature. 

Mr. Ruskin was sympathetic to those he loved and valued. 
He encouraged Rossetti, Millais and the rest of the P. R. Bs. He 
fought for them against a stupid, ignorant public; and even helped 
them as an art patron. But as an enemy he was bitter with wither- 
ing satire and caustic expletives — witness his criticism of Mr. 
Whistler and of Millais when that painter emerged from what 
Mr. Ruskin considered the right path. As an example of this side 
of the critic’s work, the following may be cited in reference to a 
“Symphony in Gray and Green,” by Mr. Whistler: “ ‘Th Ocean.’ 
We can paint a cat or a fiddle, so that tley look as if we could take 
them up; but we cannot imitate the ocean or the Alps. We can 
imitate fruit, but not a tree; flowers, but not a pasture; cut-glass, 
but not the rainbow.” Again, “The mannerism of Canaletto is the 
most degraded that I know in the whole range of art.” ‘This, of 
course, is gross exaggeration; but we know that he was frequently 
driven wild by disappointments in his social efforts for the good of 
mankind, and this fact may account for some occasional injustice to 
individual artists. But we owe an enormous debt of gratitude to the 
man who pointed out to us in our youth the nobility of the works of 
Tintoretto, of Giovanni Bellini and Carpaccio among the great 
Italians, and of Turner and Millais among the no less great moderns. 
He was, possibly, unjust to Michael Angelo and Raphael, but he 
taught us to love Niccola Pisano, Donatello, Verocchio, Quercia, and 
all the great unknown who built and decorated our Medizval churches. 
If in “ Sesame and Lilies” and some of the other later works his 
teaching is eccentric, exaggerated and inconsistent, it is always 
clothed in sentences of singular beauty. Nor must we forget that 
without exaggeration reforms would never be carried out. When 
Ruskin began to send thunder-bolts into the genteel society of the 
art-loving world, it was steeped in admiration of such painters as 
Carlo Dolci and Sassoferrato; but long ere he passed away the 
world had learned to appreciate Velasquez, Rubens and Rembrandt ; 
not perhaps by his absolute influence and teaching (for he was some- 
times at variance with those masters), but through his never ceasing 
guidance in the search after truth in nature and art. His example 
was ever good, in that he never bowed down to vulgarity, nor did he 
worship gold. He was rich, but he used his wealth for others. He 
taught us not to despise simplicity, but to ennoble it; if a drawing 
had to be made of a tea-pot or a water-butt, it should be executed 
with as much loving care and truth as if it were the sketch of a 
mountain range. He never pandered to success or worldliness, and 
throughout his writings it would be impossible to find one coarse or 
frivolous expression. He preached simplicity of life and labor, and 
he lived a laborious and a simple life. 

Such was the noble spirit which has passed away from us; and 
surely no more appropriate words could be found to sum up these 
notes than the following, taken from “ Sesame and Lilies.” They 
have not the eloquence and exquisite rhythm of some of his earlier 
work, but they explain the man’s rule of life, which is of as much, or 
of more, importance. 


“And whatever our station in life may be, at this crisis, those of 
us who mean to fulfil our duty ought, first, to live on as little as we 
can; and secondly, to do all the wholesome work for it we can, and 
to spend all we can spare in doing all the sure good we can.” 


S. BEALE. 





THE COUR DES COMPTES, PARIS. 


HE Parisians who travel on the penny boats between Auteuil 
“f+ and the Pont d’Austerlitz will no longer have to answer the 
unavoidable question of the English tourist: “I beg your par- 
don, sir, what is that?” “That” was a somewhat sad spectacle, 
and the Parisian, though light-hearted enough, always winced a little 
in answering, more or less politely, according to his humor: “ ‘ That’ 
is the remnant of the Palace of the Cour des Comptes, a fine building 
in its day.” “ Very long ago?” the English tourist would ask if 
not well versed in French history, often taking the imposing ruins 
for those of a Capitole or of a royal palace dating from the Merovin- 
gian epoch. “ Not so oldasthat— first Empire; destroyed in 1871 
by the Commune.” And the Parisian would say no more to the 
“ Engliche,” for, as a matter of fact, he did not like to talk much 
about this dumb, reproachful testimony of national madness, which, 
for the last twenty-seven years has been left before his eyes, the last 
among the edifices destroyed by the Revolution of 1871. All the 
others have been razed to the ground or rebuilt. This last vestige, 
also, has now disappeared, and the Chambre des Députés, after dis- 
carding many others, has sanctioned the project which was brought 
before the Parliament in November, 1897, by the Orleans Railway 
Company, to buy the site occupied by the ruins and to build there a 
station, which is to be completed for the opening of the Exhibition 
in 1900. Visitors to Paris travelling over this line will be spared 
the tedious and expensive cab journey from the other side of the 
Jardin des Plantes; they will, instead, arrive on the Quai d’Orsay, 
in a square occupying the space between the River Seine and the 
Rues de Lille, Bellechasse and Poitiers. 
The Cour des Comptes, originally intended for the Foreign Office, 
was commenced in 1810 under Napoleon I, who took the greatest in- 





terest in the plans which were prepared by the architect Bonnard, 
Prix de Rome. The emperor, who, as every one knows, had an un- 
usual amount of confidence in himself, and meddled in everybody’s 
affairs, insisted on having the plans brought to him once or twice a 
week, and, as the wretched Bonnard wrote to one of his friends: 
“The big red pencil ‘of his Majesty makes such a network of new 
lines on my drawings, altering and rearranging every detail, regard- 
less of the practicability of his ideas from an architect’s point-of-view, 
that le bon Dieu alone knows if I shall ever be able to complete the 
plans.” Bonnard’s presentiments proved to be correct, for the fall 
of the autocrat and his own death took place before the completion 
of the palace. After the Restoration, and under Charles X, the 
work was carried on slowly and without enthusiasm by Lacornée, 
who was a pupil of Bonnard, and although in 1820 a sum of 5,354,- 
101 francs had been already spent, it was only under Louis Philippe 
that the work was again taken up and at last finished, in 1842, at the 
cost of 9,874,480 francs. 

It is generally believed that the members of the Commune were 
the sole destroyers of the palace; but a rumor circulated after the 
fall of the second Empire accusing the partisans of Napoleon III of 
the crime of destroying the building, or with having excited the in- 
furiated mob to do so, the emperor and his principal ministers hav- 
ing good reasons of their own to wish for the total disappearance of 
some secret state papers too well conserved there. This is the way 
in which the good Republicans and the enemies of the Empire tell the 
story of the fire, but the true facts are that Eudes, one of the gen- 
erals of the Commune, and Megy, together with a few other leaders 
of the Revolution, decided that the building should be searched and 
the Imperial documents brought to light. So they arrived one morn- 
ing at the gates and forced M. Noel, the governor of the palace, to 
give up the keys of the private rooms entrusted to his care. They 
were, however, disappointed, and found only a few certificates of 
deaths, births and marriages in the Imperial family, and some auto- 
graph letters of Napoleon I. The believers in the rumor explain 
this by saying that M. Noel had foreseen the possibility of a search 
and had hidden any compromising documents which he had under 
his charge. He remained there unmolested till May 2, when the 
military chiefs of the revolution, seeing that resistance was impossible 
and that the troops sent by Thiers from Versailles would soon be 
within the walls of Paris, decided to destroy the principal monu- 
ments of the capital and leave behind them nothing but ruin and 
destruction. The reason of this determination is not easy for any 
Englishman to understand; perhaps the leaders of the Commune did 
understand it, but it is doubtful whether there was any other excuse 
except the love of wanton destruction, so dear to the hearts of the 
French mobs. Notre Dame escaped almost by a miracle, as did the 
Louvre, but the Cour des Comptes burned with the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Ville, and all the private houses of the aristocracy around 
them. The Palace of the Légion d’Honneur was saved owing to the 
extreme courage of two men, who, at the risk of their lives, entered 
the building, already partly in flames, and rolled away the barrel of 
powder put there by their friends. From the Palais Royal to the 
Champ de Mars there was nothing to be seen but a huge blaze sur- 
rounded by a joyous mob of lawless men and women, who were only 
prevented from committing further excesses by the timely arrival of 
the troops. 

No one knows the names of the men who forced the gates of the 
Cour des Comptes and followed M. Noel through the rooms and the 
galleries, covering him with their guns till he was forced to leave his 
post of honor. ‘Then they proceeded to smear the walls with petro- 
leum. A barrel of powder was brought into the Great Hall and at a 
given signal, blown upon a clarion, the building was set afire and 
the secrets of state destroyed. 

Paris did not lose a marvel of architecture, it is true: the palace 
was a hopeless mixture of styles,— the exterior was far from beauti- 
ful, and the interior decorations were heavy and without any char- 
acter. The rooms in which for atime the Council of State was held 
were always said to be the most striking, but the Parisians who re- 
member the huge building say frankly that it never was so beautiful 
and so picturesque before it had been gutted by the explosion of 
1871. ‘The principal frontage was on the Rue de Lille, though the 
best known was that on the Quai d’Orsay; both were somewhat 
alike, and showed evident proofs of their having been built by more 
than one architect and under more than one government. The col- 
umns of the rez-de-chaussée, which were raised about seven feet above 
the ground, were of the Doric order; those of the first floor were 
Ionic; the ornaments of the top were- pure Renaissance, and the 
whole, to the lover of classical harmony, was a simple cacophony. 
The entire length of the building was pierced by nineteen arches, 
forming both on the side of the Quai d’Orsay and the Rue de Lille 
and round the large Cour d’Honneur open loggias on the ground and 
first floors, giving to the building a breadth of light and shade which 
made it striking. In the interior of the palace were three Cours 
d’Honneur, giving access to the different halls and state rooms, most 
of them decorated with panels of various merit. The best ones 
were those of the grand staircase (the work of Theodore Chassé- 
riau), which were not completely destroyed. The groups personify- 
ing Silence, Meditation, Study, War, Force (the last one being a 
masterpiece) consisted mostly of female figures skilfully treated. 

As long as the question of the reparation of the palace was pend- 
ing the pictures were left covered with linen and thick layers of 
brown paper ; last year they were brought to light and found to be 
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in a fairly good state of preservation. They are going to be re- 
moved to the Louvre galleries. In the Salle des Séances some mural 
decorations by Gendron, representing the hours and the principal 
events in human life, have been very much spoiled. Some photog- 
raphers have endeavored to reproduce a few panels that are to be 
kept in the National Library. 

For some years before its final destruction no one except the work- 
men and one or two privileged artists was allowed in the ruins on 
account of the increasing danger caused by the constant falling of 
bits of walls and half-detached stones, treacherously hidden under 
creepers of all sorts, for during the twenty-seven years which had 
passed since the fire, the palace had been left untouched, and a most 
copious growth of vegetation had sprung up. Mr. Vallon, the well- 
known botanist, counts no less than one hundred and fifty-two kinds 
of plants, amongst which all sorts of animals, birds and reptiles live. 
For many years a large colony of rooks built their nests in the ruins, 
but, together with the other noisy tenants, they have been frightened 
away by the gang of workmen who came every morning with picks 
and axes to destroy their homes. And soon a modern building, 
which, let us hope, will be erected with enough taste not to spoil the 
fine view along the shore of the Seine, will stand on the spot which 
was once occupied by the ruins of the Cour des Comptes.— George 
C. d’ Albi in the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. 
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| ose ype oe of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


THE CASE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, AUBURN, N. Y. MESSRS. CAR- 
RERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J HIS library is now building at the cost of Mr. Willard E. Case 
| as a memorial to his father. 

It may be of use to point out that several designs submitted 
in the original competition for this building were published in our 
issues for November 26, 1896, and May 15, 1897. 


MAIN PORCH OF THE SAME. 


TOMB OF FRANCISCO TORNABUONI, IN STA. MARIA SOPRA 
MINERVA, ROME, ITALY. 


Tus plate is copied from Fontana’s “ Raccolta delle migliori 
Chiese di Roma e Suburbane.” 
A PORTION OF THE TOMB OF THE DOGE VENDRAMIN, IN 88. 
GIOVANNI E PAOLO, VENICE, ITALY. 
Tuis plate is copied from Cicognara’s “Le Fabbriche e i Monu- 
menti conspicui di Venezia.” 
HOUSE AT WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, D.C. MR. W. B. WOOD, ARCHI- 
TECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Turs house, which cost $15,000, is built of brick, with stucco walls 
for the second story and slated roof. 
HOUSE FOR W. 8. PEACHY, E8Q., WASHINGTON, D. C. MR. W. B. 
WOOD, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE cost of this house, executed in wood, has been about $6,000. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A BYGONE DAY. DRAWN BY MR. H. 
W. BREWER. 


Tuis plate is copied from The Builder. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


NORTHEAST PIER OF THE DEWEY MEMORIAL ARCH, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MR. PHILIP MARTINY, SCULPTOR. 


[Gelatine Print.) 


PARLOR MANTELPIECE: HOUSE OF ADDISON CAMMACK, ES8Q., 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW 


YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


THE MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURGH, PA. MESSRB- 
ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(Gelatine Print.] 





A CHURCH IN THRE SUBURBS OF MUNICH, BAVARIA. HERR 
AUGUST THIERSCH, ARCHITECT. 


[Gelatine Print.} 


THE COURTYARD FRONT: “ MINLEY MANOR,” FLEET, HANTS, 
ENG. GEORGE DEVEY, ARCHITECT. 


CHAPEL FRONT OF THE SAME. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


HOW TO CHEAPEN THE COST OF A BUILDING. 


To THe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—Architects are peculiarly subject to memorable experi 
ences in the course of their professional activity in many ways, not 
the least of which is the frequent attempt on the part of the general 
public to obtain something for nothing when dealing with an archi- 
tect: in the preliminary stages of the intercourse between client and 
professional adviser when a prospective building operation is the 
subject; or when, later on, the proposition having taken on more 
definite shape, active operations of building and construction are 
actually under way; or when, having been entirely completed, the 
adjustment of accounts between client and architect is taken up. 
Many dodges are resorted to, either to withhold part of the fees, or 
to refuse payment of fees on things which the owner has undertaken 
on his own account (after getting the necessary information from the 
architect) on the flimsy pretext that the architect “had nothing to 
do with” this particular part of the work, and which the architect 
reluctantly yields rather than gain at the end of uncertain litigation, 
— these and many similar cases, no doubt, every architect has encoun- 
tered at some time in his career without special note, except to marvel 
at the coolness and adroitness with which the attempt is made. 

The following case, which has been recently mine, however, is so 
novel in some of its features, and one to which any architect may be 
unwittingly subjected, that I give it as an item of experience, the 
knowledge of which may be not without benefit to other pro- 
fessionals. 

Some time since I entered into contract with a corporation to de- 
sign and supervise the erection of several buildings, the whole being 
a project of some importance and prominence; my professional fees, 
as mentioned in the contract, being “remuneration on the cost” 
of the completed structure. After the signing of this contract by the 
principals, the interests of the owner were to be represented by a 
minor official, and my relations in the premises after this were en- 
tirely with him. 

The contracts entered into with the contractors for the construc- 
tion of the several portions of the work stated that payments were 
to be made on the first day of each month for the work performed 
during the preceding month, and that only seventy-five per cent of 
the value of the work performed was to be paid for at such time, the 
remaining twenty-five per cent being retained by the owner until 
thirty-five days after the completion of the work of the contract, to 
comply with the requirements of the State lien law. 

In the course of time one of the contractors failed and abandoned 
his work ; this occurred in the middle of the month, so that in addi- 
tion to the unpaid twenty-five per cent of his contract, there was 
also due at the time of failure the value of materials furnished and 
work performed during the half month, together with the value of 
materials on the ground, involving, all told, a value of approximately 
five thousand dollars. This value the owner claimed as an offset 
for the loss it (the owner) sustained by virtue of entering into new 
contracts for the completion of this particular part of the work; in- 
cidentally this condition threw much additional work on the archi- 
tect in the way of adjustments, etc. 

A suit at law was commenced for the recovery of these five thou- 
sand dollars by the sub-contractors, etc., to the bankrupt contractor, 
and this suit was pending when, on completion, my bill for services 
was presented. It was disputed by the aforementioned official, and 
turned over to the attorney for the corporation to take action on in 
the absence of the higher officials. His reply explains the position 
an architect might easily be placed in under similar conditions by an 
over-zealous minor official who was straining at technicalities which 
were neither right nor just, and the enforcement of which was cer- 
tainly dishonest. I quote from the reply : 

* As to the items claimed under the abandoned contract for twen- 
ty-five per cent unpaid, work from beginning to middle of month, 
and materials on hand at middle of month, if the construction of the 
mechanics’ lien law contended for by us be adopted by the Court, 
we shall not be liable to the material-men or laborers asserting claims 
against the contractor for any of these items, and if we shall escape 
payment of same, they will not, of course, constitute any part of the 
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cost of the buildings, and the architect would not be entitled to such 
commission. This matter is now in the courts in the mechanics’ lien 
cases, and will doubtless be finally disposed of within a few months. 
In the meantime, the proper course with regard to architect’s charge 
for commissions thereon would be to hold same iv suspense until the 
determination of our liability by the Court, and settle with the ar- 
chitect for the remainder of his bill, with this understanding as to 
the items in question.” 

I would say in conclusion that the materials left on the ground by 
the bankrupt contractor were appropriated by the corporation and 
used in the continuance of work under the new contract. After 
waiting for six months and some controversy, my bill was paid, not- 
withstanding that the suit under the abandoned contract had not 
been terminated. SANF. 





“ ELLICOTT SQUARE:” A CORRECTION. 


81 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y., February 3, 1900. 
To THE EpiIrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— Mr. Burnham writes me that the mechanical plant 
was designed by Charles W. Wilkes, of the Burnham office, instead 
of the Jonathan Clark & Sons Co. It seems I was misinformed. 
Mr. Burnham would appreciate the correction of the error. 

F. L. Witson. 


Yours very truly, 


























ELECTRIC-POWER FROM GaRBAGE.— Mr. George Westinghouse has 
written a letter to a New York paper which is big with promise of 
better things for the dwellers in cities. As is well known, the exten- 
sion of electric traction in New York, as in so many other cities of the 
United States, is leading to the erection of vast power-houses in which 
steam-engines of enormous capacity are the prime movers. Mr. West- 
inghouse warns his brother engineers that this procedure is a mistake, 
and ought to be, if it is not, obsolete. By one blow he promises to de- 
molish the difficulties that beset the path of the municipal engineer, 
and, while disposing of refuse, will solve the water problem, abolish 
smoke, and supply power for rapid transit. His plan is as follows: 
“There are,” he says, “created daily in New York about five hundred 
tons of garbage, or at the rate of 4 pound per capita. Such garbage is 
about twenty per cent carbon and eighty per cent water. By a process 
well demonstrated on a small scale, and which is being rapidly brought 
to a commercial basis, all of this garbage can be economically, and 
without offensive odor, converted into a fuel-gas of great value. In the 
same apparatus, and by the same process, soft coal can be made into a 
gas suitable for power and heating purposes.” ‘The gas thus produced 
is to be used for operating gas-engines, which in turn will drive electric- 
generators, the current produced being used for lighting or power pur- 
poses. Refrigerating water for the gas-engines will be taken from and 
returned to the river. This will relieve the town water of the duty of 
feeding boilers, and as it is estimated, 20 per cent of the water-supply 
is used for generating steam, the growing difficulty of water-service in 
New York will be pushed into the background. The name of Westing- 
house is one to conjure with. More than once already the great Ameri- 
can engineer has shown the way to higher planes of engineering enter- 
prise, and, while at first derided, has at last proved himself triumphantly 
right. His present suggestions are fascinating from their boldness and 
heroic proportions. He bids the chief engineering authorities in his 
own country, the chosen land of progress, pause in their titanic scheme 
of laying down 375,000 horse-power in steam-engines. “The plans,” 
he says, ‘are based upon an imperfect knowledge of the subject; ” 
they are “as far from the best as are the old cable systems for the pro- 
pulsion of cars.” Statements so positive, coming from an authority so 
high, cannot but cause any engineer to reconsider his position. We 
know already that by burning town refuse steam can be raised, and it 
will be interesting to learn from Mr. Westinghouse quantitatively what 
the economic value of garbage is, used in the manner he proposes; 
what proportion of the one-fifth constituent of carbon in the garbage 
will be needed for the evaporation or dissociation, as the case may be, 
of the four-fifths of water; and also what percentage of soft coal is 
consumed in the apparatus. We have no doubt Mr. Westinghouse can 
give thoroughly convincing figures on the whole problem. — Engineering. 


Sr. Maria LIBERATRICE TO BE DEMOLISHED BY Forum Excava- 
Tors. — At last lam happy to be able to announce that the days of the 
Church of St. Maria Liberatice, an ugly little edifice familiar to all 
who have visited the Forum (through being wedged in between the 
roots of Caligula’s palace and the temple of Castor), are numbered. 
Negotiations between the Minister of Public Instruction and the confra- 
ternity to which it pertains have been somewhat protracted, owing to 
the fact that the latter demanded for it no less a sum than 1,000,000 
lire in compensation. Wiser counsels have, however, reduced this de- 
mand to something like 375,000 lire, and at this figure the church will 
disappear. Needless to say, there are other lovers of Rome to whose 
eyes, ugly as it is, it has become sacred by long associations. To them 
its removal will seem to be little short of a violent act of vandalism 
worthy of a new order of things in Italy for which they can have noth- 
ing but very hard words. Such divergences of view will always prevail 
while people value or condemn the same object according to such dif- 
fering standards of estimation. Its history and name take us back to 
almost Pagan times; and in the medieval days it was known as St. 
Maria dell’ Inferno. This title originated in an early legend of a dragon 
whose pestilential breath killed all who came that way, but which was 
finally slain by S. Sylvestro. Accrding to an ingenious and probable 
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surmise of the late G. B. di Rossi, this dragon may merely have per- 
sonified the Pagan fire-worship of the Vestals, which reluctantly suc- 
cumbed to the powers of Christianity. The Vestal temple, it will be 
recollected, was situated within a stone’s throw of the church. Whether 
this was the actual case or not is not provable. Nevertheless, we know 
that the ancient springs of Juturna, which are situated almost beneath 


' it, have at various periods caused pits and pools to form thereabouts by 


reason of subterraneous erosion of the tufa rocks. Whether hot springs 
emitting vapor have made themselves temporarily aggressive on any of 
these occasions we are not told. One might almost venture to suggest 
a new idea, and question whether the pestilential breath of the dragon 
may not have been in reality that of the then-lost-sight-of ‘‘ Cloaca 
Maxima,” which, unbeknown to the mediwvals, was running below their 
feet hard by, though perhaps now and then choked with rubbish. The 
removal of this church will be the first step toward the noble scheme in 
Signor Baccelli’s mind for reuniting the Forum and the Palatine, which 
henceforward should have but one entrance in common. — Rome Cor- 
respondence of the London Globe. 


Curious InreRMENtTs. — When Charlemagne’s tomb at Aix-la- 
Chapelle was opened by the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa in 1165, he 
found the body not reclining in a coffin, but seated on a throne as one 
alive, clothed in the imperial robes, bearing his sceptre in his hand, and 
on his knees a copy of the Gospels. Murray’s “ Handbook to Belgium ”’ 
may be consulted with reference to this. About the strangest kind of 
burial that I have come across during my researches is one chronicled 
in the register of Lymington Church, Hampshire, where the following 
appears under the year 1786: “Samuel Baldwin, Esq., sojourner in 
this parish, was immersed without the Needles, sans cérémonie, May 20.” 
It seems that shortly before his death, Mr. Baldwin intimated his de- 
sire to be buried at sea, in order to disappoint the frequently-expressed 
intention of his wife that, if she survived him, she would, out of con- 
tempt for him, dance on his grave. There is a delicate vein of humor- 
ous irony conveyed in the husband’s dying request, which I should 
think, had rarely been equalled on such an occasion. It is recorded 
that Mr. Charles Byrne, the famous Irish giant, who died at the end of 
the last century, urgently requested that he might be buried at sea, in 
order to escape the hands of the surgeons. This, however, was not 
complied with, for his skeleton, measuring 7 feet 8 inches, is now in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons. It is said that William Hunter 
purchased the body, giving £500 for it. — Carpenter and Builder. 


Tue Cost or Srrikes.— The report of the chief labor correspond- 
ent to the British Board of Trade on the strikes and lock-outs in 1898, 
which was issued recently as a parliamentary blue book, states that the 
number of disputes last year was 711, or considerably less than in any 
of the four previous years. If measured, however, by the number of 
persons involved, 1898 presents an exact average of the five years, and 
if judged by aggregate duration, it will, the report says, be found that 
1898 presents a higher total of working-days lost than any of the four 
preceding years. A tabulated statement shows that the number of 
workpeople affected by strikes and lockouts last year numbered 253,- 
907, while the aggregate duration of working-days thus lost was 15,- 
289,478. This large aggregate, it is explained, is due to the fact that 
the one great dispute of the year, the Welsh coal-trade dispute, not 
only involved a greater number of persons, but lasted for an exception- 
ally long period. ‘Tabular statements show that the number of work- 
people directly affected by disputes beginning in 1898 was 200,769, 
settlements in favor of workpeople affected 45,490, while the settle- 
ments in favor of employers affected 120,667. Disputes affecting 34,501 
workpeople were compromised.— Boston Transcript. 


Fev_iinec a nich Cummney. —A brick chimney, 160 feet high and 
81 feet square at the base, and 44 feet diameter at the top, has been 
overthrown in St. Louis by the use of hydraulic jacks, says the En- 
gineer. The chimney was first undermined on one side, and three 10- 
ton hydraulic jacks were placed in position under the side. A hawser 
was then fastened about the chimney, 60 feet from the ground, and 
ropes led from this hawser to crabs placed at a distance of about one 
hundred feet. With eight men at each crab and men at the hy- 
draulic jacks, the chimney was slightly lifted and pulled at the same 
time; the men at the jacks left their posts at the first warning crack, 
but those at the crabs continued their work until the chimney fell. — 
Scientific American. 





American Acapemy 1n Paris.—An application has been before 
the Paris Municipal Council with a view to obtaining from that body 
a plot of ground for the construction thereon of an American Academy, 
wherein young persons of both sexes from the United States could ter- 
minate their literary, artistic, and scientific studies. The proposed 
foundation is to be organized on lines similar to those of the French 
school in Rome and Athens. The initiative in the matter is due to the 
American National Institute. It is affirmed that a sum of £50,000 
has been set aside by the Institute mentioned for the construction of 
what will no doubt be called the American School in Paris, just as the 
French talk of their ‘‘ Ecole de Rome” or “ Ecole d’Athénes.”” The 
Paris Municipal Council has granted a site with a long lease for the new 
institution. — London Telegraph. 


Surrace-cark TrRaveLt in New York City. —‘“‘In order to appre- 
ciate fully what it means to operate the surface roads in New York,” 
said Mr. Vreeland, the president of the road, “ and to keep things mov- 
ing, one should know what we are expected to do. There are in the 
United States about 184,000 miles of steam railroads, and on these roads 
there were carried last year about 514,983,000 passengers. The Metro- 
politan Street Railway has about 284 miles of tracks, and carried on 
these about 255,835,000 passengers, nearly one-half the number carried 
on the 184,000 miles of steam railroads.’’ — Exchange. 
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Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


HY47* VARD UNIVERSITY, 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





Meee INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





pB4tt INSTITUTE. 
W.S. Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


HABVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

U ™VEBSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A®t INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Lonis J. Millet. 





LA FAYETTE, IND. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





‘TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 





VV 4ITTIER MACHINE CoO., 
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Le OMIS FILTERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PaitapELraia. 


New Yorx Orrice, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





QCAE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Books: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiL_pinG News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 








(Staircases and Elevators.) 


By Th. Lambert. 


24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


Boo‘s : 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 

Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 

Vol. LV. 


120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ButtpinG News Co. 





A WHITE DRAWING-ROOII 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. For a very white room specify Whitest 


Interior Enamel. We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 
possible. It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead | 
finish in three or four days. It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 


Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 
Varnishes for all purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Y*sanh Maker" 45 Broadway, New York. 





Fl Yar 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build compiete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 





Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


B OOKS: 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Flates, folio. Price $5.00 
*) 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BvuILDING 


Books : 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 

XX/I Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


Price $6.70. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AMBRICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitptInc News Co, 





BOOKS: 
“ Auldwood :” House of J. C. Hoagland, 
Seabright, N. J. 
14 Plates in portfolio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiitpinG News Co, 


OBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. 


New Yous. 
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TANLEY’S gpALL-BEARING 
TEEL... "#UTTS...... 





OQ 











are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 


solid meta) butts. 


It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 


ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


199 Washington St. 


CLINTON 


WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 





W IF 
LAD Fi 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


RPlain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 








Le 


Sasi 


Masonry in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 


R. GUASTAVINO - «- = 


| Price, Paper Cover - = 30 Cents. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 











Locks: 





SIMPLE, DURABLE, 


TRIAL SAMPLE 


SAPUUEUUUUTTEROAUEUTEEREEEDTEEEEEUEUUEEE TEER EEE E ET 


LOCK acon: 


SAFE 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERYWHERE = = 


THE W.E ET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
ST 





“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 


French architectural journals. 


The thirteenth annual volume is now in 


course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 
Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 


the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE-LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 


A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 


write to the sole makers. 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (¥# cubic foot, rough.) 


Foundation : 
DG RIION 000s cccccccccccccscoes 


Brown (Connecticut).........+-- 

Ambherst Ohio 

Berea mone 

Berlin ad ; ‘ 

Bes a0n6eccassssencececuce 

New Brunswick (Dorchester). . 
sg Red 





Carlisie. English............++- 
Corse Hill (Scotch)..........++++ 
Granite : (Maine) 
Limestone : 
Bedford 


Berpemtins...... 2.200 sccccccee — 
Bluestone : (@ sq. /t.) 
PE od 6c csscccccccccsssccece 
ot Le OR ee 
Marble: (® cu. ft.) 
TBO, MAGS... - 0000 .22-ccccescccces 
Rutland, white and blue........ 
Sutherland Falls.............. 
Glens Falls, black..............- 
Italian, blue-veined............. 
RID cstbnddhvenapece 


Pennsylvania, blue 
Vermont, white............. mad 
Slate: Roofing (P square)........ 


reen 
we 0  Pererrererrrer 
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Black, Lehigh......... 
“i Chapmans 


Genuine Bangor....... :. 
Unfading black, paeasessonhe gees 
Tiles, Am....9 M.......-.----+. 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tileon cars at fac. 


Boards : oe dimensions.) 





Lathes: 


Shingles: 
Pine, shaved.............. P M.. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 
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Boston. Philadelphia, 
(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
$60 P porch = 8 
perch. Consh ske 
1% @ 160 ise ke 
9e@ 9 Beis FS 
183 i3 | oe 
oe 18 105@ 125 
8@ 90 Se 95 
5@ 15 
0e@ 
%@ 135 se 8 
%e 90 100@ 110 
@ 140 105@ 115 
@ 20 @ 10 
123@ 135 
@ 105 
2 3 OS 10s 
@ 6 
55@ 65 
%@ 100 BC & 
Richmond 
75@ 1650 
1060 per ton. a 450@ 65650 
40@ 175 lin. th.10@ 25 
@ 37@~—s«B*O 
17% @ 250 200@ 260 
@ 30 200@ 300 
@ 200 170@ 300 
G@ 400@ 450 
@ 250@ 275 
@ @ 500 
G 400@ 600 
G 300@ 400 
@ 20@ 300 
@ 225@ 300 
47% @ 525 ee aaa ae 
sme fm ize ie 
550@ 650 450@ 650 
1000@ 1100 1150@ 13.99 
> 49@ 435 
475@ 590 ise 5a 
600@ 850 650@ oo 
550@ 800 650@ B00 
4 5x9 28.00 
800 @ sam os 
70 00 @ 8000 — 
65 00 @ 7000 H+ 4 ee 
55 00 @ 6000 2750@ 3650 
1900 @ 2500 1500@ 9150 
1500 @ 1900 1150@ 1375 
2300@ 3500 1400@ 29 00 
35 00@ 55.00 3000@ 3800 
3500 @ 5500 1400@ 2500 
3000 @ 3800 Not sold, 
he RY 2500@ 37 30 
2000 @ 2300 1500@ 21 50 
1500 @ 1800 H~$ 4 20 00 
3000 @ 55 00 22 50@ 3000 
225@ 250 | 27%5@ 300 
825@ 875 230@ 236 
a Stee A a a 
@ 450 
iB i 
400 30” $35 @ 
@ 600 uw 8e% 
3008 400 2» BOK 
500@ 650 1100 @ 
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99 Reasons... 


why the IDEAL Low Tank 
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| Closet Combinations are the Best 
a 
Ist. Imitated by many, but equalled by none. 
2d. Superior finish, elaborate designs. 
3d. Noiseless valves, and that roughing-in measurement of 12 in. 
For the other 96 reasons see our Flyer Catalogue, 
which you can have for writing. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
The original Metal Top ‘‘Star’’ always did ventilate well, and 
the introduction of the Glass Top or Skylight feature sacrifices 
none of its ventilating qualities. The SECTIONAL top is made in 
sizes larger than 4o in. in diameter—smaller sizes with one-piece 
flat top all heavy ribbed skylight glass. .. .. Pare bane aa 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. WRITE FOR PRICES 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc, s2t&-manygacrunces 
iz) . i 
66 99 ' . , ’ ‘ ‘ 
STAR VENTILATOR Also manufacturers of High Grade Roofing Tin, Metal “Spanish” Tiles, Shingles, &c. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
7 . 
| Topographical Index of Advertisers. 
) ° P ° 
[For paginatien, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
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CONNECTICUT MARYLAND. NEW YORK, OHIO. 
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“The Chloriie Hccumulator 


In Electric Lighting Installations Saves coal and labor ; reduces engine hours; 


increases reliability of service. 
DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST 
NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 


SALES OFFICES: onre yg Fy Le Buitaingn. | [HE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. PHILADELPHIA. 
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PUBLISHED LAST WEE YES, 


PART V | 


| “THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 








Part V,in addition to its 22 plates—6 of which are gelatine plates— contains a considerable 


amount of text, illustrated by many cuts. 


Cagysatitedi 


WE RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- | 


ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued : — 


See 











Retail price per single copy . ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° $3.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the American Architect who have already subscribed for Parts I-IV . 2.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1900 . . ° ° ° ° ° 1.50 
PARTS I, IIT, IIT ana IV 
[157 plates, 10 x 14} inches.] 
Price of Vol. L( Parts I—1V ), unbound, to non-subscribers to the American Architect - $12.00 
Price of Vol. I ( Parts I—IV), unbound, to subscribers to the American Architect ° ° 10.00 


PART VI [in press. 


FURTHER PARTS IN PREPARATION 


American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


AGENTS: 














RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shing'cd house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


A scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 
“ mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacture, BOSTON, MASS. 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


V. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Wa erhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Joha H. Corning, Washing 


ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Bal‘imore, Md. ; 


Bloomer-Timms Co., Portlan', Oreg., and Seattle, W-sh.; Cievela d Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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[DIXON'S stuica GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT iS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 
‘ If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











picaible Door and Sbutter Co., Manufacturers of 


Patent Improved 


pariioss  FLEXIFOLD SPECIALITIES. *t 1 


Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS, — “€"¢ Jo" Ii’watrated =~ New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY, 








ESTABLISHED 1868 


SAW UG Oy Tle Ag 


7I- 87 AVE. ~al LTS) Gusts) | NEW YORK. 
—_—"___ FIRE-— SROOF CONSTRUCTION Se 









PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 











BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. The Best Metal Lath on 


the Market. 
ACME METAXZT CORNER STRIFS, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 


Wrieston Agency,” WALDO BROS., 102 mitk st. BOStwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 




















Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 











ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR IX 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


Made sorely J, M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland ana Columbus, Ohio 





HITCHINGS & + a Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....1eeuuum. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


CREENHOUSE ae AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


OK 2g 
we — Tae ise 
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Soe Flat 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating ——— Conservatories, Greenh , Palm , ote., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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The Permanency of Eqgypt’s 2 
Ink: is reproduced in 


Carter’s 
Liquid India Inks 


always ready, 
economical, 
water-proof, 

brilliant in color, 
and superior in 
blue-printing quality. 


Carter’s Ink Co., Boston. 











NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
Sano WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 


ing in New England. 


tapitaln "560000 Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi ae .-<. RN 


Erne C.DANIS, Trene Xr. “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 











SCAMAD GLASS _ 
Sa ee 











Heliotype tis (0, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1|872. 


| PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 
© | PHOTO-GELATINE, 
‘PHOTO-GRAVURE. 

e | PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 

















Heliotype Printing Co. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; MeKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: | Wate, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


JENKINS’ AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 














' STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
KINNEAR'S STEEr Rortine PamriTions 


THE KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 














ROOFING » PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + «+ 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





To the Architect and Builder: = 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 
you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination” explains the subject thoroughly. 


News. [Vou. LX VII. — No. 1259. 
FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


—-, 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 

ror | WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 

y \ Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 

~=/ 7-8 inch thick. 

f AX; Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
L@ { in each piece. 


|- oll ‘Designs & Estimates on applica 
= —— = Ss Established 1867. 
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HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..sAND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
10! Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Supplement Gp 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 
will be sent, on request, to such Archi- 
tects as may not already have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 




















MASON SAFETY TREAD 
Is Used in 130 Railroad Stations 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON. 











W. & J. Sloane 


cettrreeneieneatmeenes 


having established a special 


Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- 
nishing of residences and buildings. 


_ An exclusive stock of domestic and imported 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, 
Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling 
and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet Work, 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 




















DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY 


Broadway § ioth Street 


NEW YORK 





























Cathedral of 


St. Fobn the Divine. 
i ew Pork, my. rh 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive 

designs for the great Protestant Episco- 

pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 


5 ——— 


American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 
U.S.A. 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - + «= New York City. 
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To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER = = PA. 





Endorsed by Leading Architects 


or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 









ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. - NEW YORK Xf 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK CirTy. 





PBasrEectiv ES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERYBODY °%o10:: 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the cit We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange B dg. 








STEAM PIPES, “ 
BOILERS, &c.&c. ‘aw 


FELT-LIKE 


 & FIRE-PROOF. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. Liguip PAINTS & STAINS, 
ROOFING MATERIALS, Desens let NS Daa es 
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“At the Fountain of | A Copperplate photo 
St. George.” 


The Famous Etching by Axel H. Haig. 


JAPAN PAPER 18"x 24" 


* & Price, $1.25 ®% 


American Architect and Building News Co., = Boston, Mass. 


gravure reproduction 
of *& © © os 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont S8t., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
a quarterly ? 18.00 


[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
“Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City :— . 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Ageute at Large: — 


P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Bi irrell & Fowler, 310 New England Blig. - 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
ais,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on applicati mn 








tee last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Barron, Boyle & Co. 
Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 
L. Haverstroh & Son. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
T. W. Jones, 
Okonite Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, 
Atlas Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., T. H 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The, 
Folsom Snow Guard Uv. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R 
Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works. 











WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, a competent 
jdrauzhtsman for artistic work, especially in 

residence line. Opportunity for permanent engage- 
ment. Des Jardias & Hayward, architects, Cincin- 
nati, O. 2 





WANTED. 

DJOSITION.—A young college-trained architect, 
of good address, competent and trustworthy in 
all kinds of architecture, especially Mediwva) and 
modern as well as statics and all technical office 
work, at present head of a large architectural office in 
Germany, wishes a similar position in one of the 
larger cities of America. Agreeable offers may be 
addressed to Architect F. B. Bieger, Plauen im 

Vogtland, Ger. 1260 





SAMPLES AND CATALOGUES. 
\ ANTED. — E. W. Burkhelder, Newport News, 
Va., desires samples and catalogues of the 
building trades. 1259 





WANTED. 
OSITION.— Young man wishing position witha 
New York architect, where from small beginning 
can work himself into a good position. Graduate, 
two years’ course of architecture in Brooklyn, with 
six months’ experience. References. Address “‘C.,” 
606 Temple Court, New York City. 1259 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. —I need an all-round good 
draughtsman competent to take charge of office, 
work principally in churches and public buildings. 
R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1259 


BUILDING PATENTS. 








[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 


641,563. REVOLVING-DOOoR +. CTURE. — Theo- 
philus Van Kanne], New York, N. 

641,568. ELEVATOR. —Charies Whittier, Boston, 
Mass. 

641,575. FIREPLACE.— Eaton D. Boud, Mercer, 
Tenn. 

641,580. FLUE oR Pipe CouPLING.—Michael Cum- 
mins, New York, N. Y. 

641,601. FaucrtT. — George O. Miller, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y 

641,608. Wrinpow-SasH. — Richard J. Ross and 
Franklin P. Smith, Chicago, Il. 








117 Fulton 8t. 
NEW YORK 


Novel and 
Artistic Effects. 


FOR INTERIOR WOODWORK OBTAINED 
BY THE USE OF 


HARRISONS’ 


Interior Decorative Stains. 


They are made in twenty-one shades, offering 
a variety suited to any scheme of Gecoration, 
A set of stained samples sent on application. 
HARREISON BROS, & CO., Inc. 
35th and Grays Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45 and 47 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 








Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 
















“JUST A MOMENT!” 


Tnvaluable 


TO THE 


Architect and Builder 


BERCER’S 


ARE a 


METAL CEILINGS. 


es) ; The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 





Plastic 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work. 






Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 

















BUILDING PATENTS. 

611,640. BeLL Door-KNos, — Jas. L Flint, Den- 
ver, Col. 

641,656-657. WATER-HEATER AND BURNER THERE 
FoR. — William G. Taylor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

641,662. KNOB ATTACHMENT.—John G. Williams, 
Everett, Mass. 

641,665. FRICTIONAL LOCKING-HINGE. — Fred H. 
Bassett, Waterbury, Conn. 

641,670. PARTITION OR WALL. — Augustus W. 
Blazo, New York, N. Y. 

_ 641,673. HEATER. — Arthur R. Broomhall, Paris, 


cy. 
641,675. Door. — Charles H. Cramer, Middleport, 
MF. 

641,685. RIGHT-ANGLED BoORING-BIT BRACE.— 
Sharles A. Fogg, Burnham, Me. 

641,687. HoT-AIR FURNACE OR HEATER. — Urias 
C. Fortiner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

641,688. HoT-AIR REGISTER. — Charles E. Frick, 
Norwood, O. 

641,745. COMBINED STAY AND FASTENER. — Ru- 
dolph G. Winter, Minneapolis, Minn. 

641,755. HEAT-GENERATING APPARATUS. —Wal- 
ter R. Addicks, Brookline, Mass. 

641,769. WASHSTAND.— William S. Hamm and 
William Wishart, Chicago, I11. 

641,772. EARTH-THAWING APPARATUS. — Alvie 
Heitzelmann, San Francisco, Cal. 

641,801. FIREPROOFING COMPOUND AND METHOD 
OF MAKING SAME. —Car! Schroeter, Chicago, Il. 

641,824. Lock.— Willis J. Boon, Perry, Ga. 

641,838. SHEET-PILING.— George H. Cavanagh, 
Boston, Mass. 

641,842. Door. — Samuel S. Colt, Orange, N. J. 

641,844. Door. — Wilbur R. Corbin and William 
K. Henry, New Britain, Conn. 

641.848 SPEAKING-TUBE.— Thomas L. Dennis, 
New York, N. Y. 

641,898. TURNBUCKLE.—Thos. Sherwood, Belcher- 
town, Mass. 

641,911. HEATING APPARATUS.—John T. Wil- 
kins, William H. Wells and William Baker, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y¥. 

641,918. FIREPLACE. — Lewis C. Andre, Mars, Pa. 

641,942. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.— William J. 
Donaldson and Cyrus Borgner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

641,982. CoMBINED DooR-HANGER TRACK AND 
WEATHER-SHED. — Saxton J. Morgan, Albany, Wis. 

642,056. METALLIC LATHING. — George A. Turn 
bull, Chicago, Il). 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi. 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Akron, O.— The German-American Hal! Associa- 
tion will erect a hall and auditorium, to cost about 
$50,000. P. E. Warner, president. 

Albany, N. Y.—It is reported that William H. 
Keeler will erect at the corner of Maiden Lane and 
Broadway, a twelve-story hotel, to cost $250,000. 

Allegheny, Pa.— William A. Emick, 4th Ave., has 
plans for a six-story brick a 44’ x 
135/ and 76’ x 90’, to be erected on North Ave., near 
Sandusky St.; cost, $80,000 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Bank will erect a $10,000 brick bank building, after 
plans by W. A. Otis, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

yy Wis. — Herman Wildhagen, 842 College 

t., is reported to be completing plans for a $30,000 
building for the St. Elizabeth Hospital. 

Attleboro, Mass.— Al! Saints Mission is to build 
a brick church on County St., to cost $7,000. 

Augusta, Ky.— B. C. De Camp, Neave Building, 
Cincinnati, O., has prepared plans for a $15,000 
school-house to be erected here. 

Barren Hill, Pa. — Milligan & Webber, 520 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, will prepare plans for a brick 
church to be erected by St. Peter's Lutheran So- 
ciety; cost, $20,000. 

Bird Island, Minn. — Fritz Kohlis, architect, of 
Shakopee, has prepared plans for a hotel building 
for William McMahon. 

Birmingham, Ala. — The Grasselli Manufacturing 
Co., of Cleveland, O., will erect a $500,000 chemical 
plant here. Operations will begin soon. 

Seer. 8S. C.—The Blackburn Cotton-mills 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 to build a plant here. 

Braddock, Pa.—The congregation of the Braddock 
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Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


lelephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Maxwell's Gypsum Water Paint 
.+» FOR WALLS... 
Of Churches, Office Buildings 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 








Bright, Durable and 50 per cent. cheaper thah 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 


Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


ere IN eee 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Baptist Society will erect a new church at the 
corner of 7th St. and Talbot Ave.; cost, about $20,- 
000. J. D. Simons, William Wallace, R. W. Ed- 
munds, trustees. 

Bridgeport, Conn, — "he Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. 
Co, are having a machine-shop built for them by 
the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin. 

Butte, Mont. — The D. J. Hennessy Co. will builda 
three-story and basement briek warehouse, 40/ x 
95/; cost, $9,000. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Peabody & Stearns, Boston, 
have prepared plans for the $43,000 boat-house to 
be built by the Harvard Club. 

The River Bank Court Trust Co. has been formed 
by Bingham & Whiting with Samuel Carr, Francis 
Peabody, Jr., and Benjamin D. Hyde as trustees, 
to erect a building to cost $750,000. The site will 
be on Massachusetts Ave. and Amherst St. The 
building will be erected from plans by Henry RB. 
Ball, calling for a six-story structure of red brick, 
with stone trimmings, forming three sides of a 
hollow square, giving a spacious entrance court 
facing the Charles River. It will contain 173 non- 
housekeeping suites. 

Canon City, Col.— The congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church will erect a $30,000 edifice. 
8S. H. Atwater, Chmn. Bldg. Com. 

Canastota, N. Y.— Eastone Taber and others are 
interested in a $16,000 canning factory to be erected 
here at once. 

Chicago, I1l.—Charles A. Strandel has designed a 
$10,000 three-story stone and pressed-brick apart- 
ment-building, 25’ x 94’, to be erected for A. Erick- 
son On Perry Ave., near Belle Plain Ave. 

The Amberg File & Index Co ,71 Lake St., will 
erect a $50,000 brick building, 100’ x 250’, at the 
northwest corner of Sheldon and Fulton Sts. 

Cincinnati, O.—The Church of the Assumption, 
Walnut Hills, will erect a parochial school on Gil- 
bert Ave., to cost about $20,000. Rev. Fr. Kennedy, 
pastor. 

Clayton, N. C.— A company has been formed with 
Ashley Horne, president, to build a cotton-mil] 
here, to cost $10,000. 

Clinton, N. J.—A cannery, to cost $10,000, is to be 
erected here. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — A cotton-mil] costing $100,- 
000 willbe built here. The matter is in charge of 
the Chamber of Commerce, a committee of which 
is securing the necessary subscriptions. 

Coal Center, Pa. — Andrew Carnegie has offered to 
give $50,000 for a public library for the benefit of 
the citizens o! Coal Center and California. 

Columbia, Pa — It is reported that plans are being 
prepared for a pipe manufacturing plant to be 
erected here at a cost of about $609,000, for the 
Atlantic Iron & Steel Co. Chas, A. Porter, Pres., 
Girard Building, Philadelphia. 

Crookston, Minn.— The County Board voted to 
erect a court-house, the cost not to exceed $60,000. 

Duluth, Minn.—St. James Catholic Society, of 
West Duluth, is raising funds for the erection of 
a church, to cost $10,000. 

Emmetsburg, Ia.— M. L. Brown has the founda- 
tion complete for a $10,000 residence. Work will 
be started in the spring. 

Enfield, N. H.—The management of the Baltic 
Mills has let the contract for an addition to the 
plant, to be three stories, with brick basement, 50’ 
x 170’. 

Everett, Mass.— The Berlin Iron Bridge (o., of 
East Berlin, Conn., are putting up two large double 
buildings for the National Coal Car Co. 

Farmington, Me. — Isaac Cutler, Esq., of Boston, 
together with his brother, John L. Cutler, have 
signified their intention of presenting to the Li- 
brary Association the sum of $10,000 for a public 
library building to be erected in memory of their 
father, Nathan Cutler, 

Hamilton, 0. — It is reported that Music Hal) will 
be remodelled into a 12-room school, at a cost of 
about $17,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Architect Horner V. Place, 
22 N. Penn St., is preparing plans for a large brick 
block, to be located at the corner of Washington 
and California Sts.; cost, about $30,000. 
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THE BEST DOOR MADE. 


Architects Designs Carefully 
Followed. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
THE COMPOUND DOOR CO., 
ST. JOSEPH. - - MICH. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 

Ithaca, Mich.— A new county court-house, to cost 
about $70,000, will be built in this city. 

Jackson, Wich. — Plans have been prepared for an 
addition to St. Mary’s Catholic Church. The im- 
provements will cost about $8,000. 

Jacksonville, Fla, — The Episcopal Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Riverside will erect a new 
church, to cost about $20,000, in accordance with 
plans prepared by Charles S. Bushnell. C. B. 
Rogers, D. 1. Gerow. A. B. Vance, wardens. 

It is stated that Henry M, Flagler will erect a 
$500,000 hotel at Mayport. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Southern Railway will 
erect a new station here after plans by Architect 
Frank Milburn. The etructure will be of Tennes- 
see marble and brick, two stories in beigbt, witha 
train-shed 300 feet long in the rear; cost, about 
$60,000. 

J. H Sibley, of Gardner, Mags., is interested in 
a project to establish a wooden-ware factory here. 
The place will be one of the largest of its kind, 
costing complete, about $100,000. 

La Crosse, Wis.— A movement has been started 
for the erection of a new court-bonse, to cost about 
$100,000. 

Lafavette, Ind.—J. F. Alexander & Son, Perrin 
Bank Building, have prepared plans for the new 
Jenks school-building, which is to be erected dur- 
ingthesummer It wi)! be constructed of pressed 
brick, and will cost about $40.000. 

Lansdale, Pa. — Plans are in course of preparation 
for a hospital building to be erected here. The 
structure will be built of brick and stone, three 
stories high, and will contain about 40 rooms. All 
modern appliances and improvements wil] be in- 
troduced. Work will begin in the spring. 

Lawrence, Mass.— William Forbes & Son will 
erect a five-story brick and stone dwelling on Essex 
St., after plans by Geo. G. Adams 

Lorain, O.—The Board of Education contemplates 
the erection of a high-school building, to cost $35, 
000. and two additional school-houses, to costabout 
$20,000 

Louisville, Ky. — William Patterson has had plans 
prepared for improving the old Buckingham The- 
atre property. When completed it will be occupied 
by a furniture and house furnishing store; cost, 
$20,000. 

Lyons, N. Y.—A plant with a capacity of 500 tons 
per day is to be located here by the Empire State 


of incorporation. Capital $400,000. 

Mabel, Minn. — A high-school building will be 
erected here to cost $12,000. 

Madison, Wis.— Gordon & Paunack, 14 FE. Mifflin 
St., have prepared plans for the $15,000 school- 
house to be erected in the 7th Ward. 

Mansfield. O. — Reports state that the Stocking 
Estate, W. S. Ward, agent, are having plans pre- | 





Beet Sugar Co., which has recently filed articles | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

| Mason City, Ia. — It is reported that the Catholic 

Society will build a new $75,000 church. Father 

| Carolan, pastor. 

| Mason, Mich. — The First Presbyterian Society is 

| about to erect a $12,000 stone church. Clark & 

Munger, of Bay City, architects. 

| Middletown, N. Y.— The Middletown Gas & Elec- 

| trie Co. are having a power-house erected for them 

| by the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, 
Conn. 

| Milwaukee, Wis.— The Italian Catholic congre- 

| gation of the 3d Ward contemplate the erection of 

| acharch, to cost about $20,000. 

| Minneapolis, Minn. — Chas. R. Aldrich, architect, 

has begun work on plans for a parlor furniture 

factory building to be erected at St. Anthony Park 

by Fred C. Genze & Co.; cost, $8,000. 
Montgomery, Ala.— A new Jewish temple, to cost 
about $30,000, will be erected by the congregation 
of Kohl. 

Montville, Conn.— The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of 
Fast Berlin, are building a car-barn and power- 
house for the Electric Railrcad Co. 

New Castle, Pa.— Pians are being prepared by H. 
M. Wirsing for a new church for the First United 
Presbyterian Society. It will be of brick, with 
slate roof, costing about $15,000. Rev. R. A. 
Broune, pastor. 


New Freedom, Pa.— Reports state that a wire 
cloth factory, to cost $100,000, is to be erected here 
New York, N. Y.— The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of 
East Berlin Conn., are putting up a large stee) 
building covering pier 13 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Ccnn., 
are building the iron roofs for the new plant of the 
Nichol’s Chemical Co. 

Omaha, Neb. — Henry Haman has the contract to 
erect a brick warehouse on Leavenworth St., for 
the Avery Manufacturing Co., after plans by Chas. 
Cleaves; cost, $50,000. ¥ 

Overlook, Pa. — Architects Field & Medary, Phila- 
delphia, have completed plans tor a three-story 
stone residence for Edward C. Blahen, to eost 
about $15,000. 

Palmyra, Mo.— At the election in Marion County, 
January 23, the citizens voted to issue $100,000 
bonds to build new court-houses in this city ard 
Hannibal, the money to be divided equally between 
the two cities. Suther McKay, Co. Clk. 

| Peekskill, N. Y.— The Peekskil] Gas Co. are hay- 

ing a gas plant constructed by the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn. 

Penn Yan, N. Y.— The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of 
East Berlin, Conn , are building a retort house for 
the Penn Yan Gas Light Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Brewers Weisbrod & Hess 
will build a four-story brick and steel stock-house, 
46/ x 64’ 8/7, on the corner of Martba and Adams 
Sts., Kensington, to cost $25,000. Work will begin 





pared for remodelling the Stocking Building at} about March Ist. 
Main and 4th Sts.; cost, $16,000. 

Marion, Ind.—The I. O. O. F. contemplates the 
erection of a $25,000 society building. E. L. Cox, | 
trustee. 


Work will begin soon on the new Centenary Hos- 
pital to be erected on Chestnut St., between 29th 
and 30th Sts. The building will be of fireproof 
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Fron-Work. 











We have in Stock at East Berlin, Conn., . 





about 10,000 tons of Beams, Channels, 





Angles, Plates, etc., as follows: ..... 





CHANNELS. ; 


I BEAMS. 


5 101 bars 3 inch 5'4 pounds per ft. 
g2 bars 3 im } pounds per ft. § * “ 
216 * ;° ae 
7 + 5'4 ) 110 5 9% 
hee 
( 5 Ou 07 6 12 
: 191 7 15 
) ( 8 116 g 7 
Ee > ‘ > 
7 G34 127 ) 2! 
114 I 25 
jl ) 11 ) 
; » 7 12 31% 
17 9 13 2? 62 i2 40 
: ¢ 15 2 
” I< 5 tol 5 4 
se 1s 50 
l 10 ) 
5 42 15 60 
! 12 20% 160 2 05 
- i i ie ll 


In addition we also have all 
and uneven legs, from I 421244 in. 





sizes on Angles both with even 
to 6x62 1n., and Plates from 6 


in to 60in in width. We also have a fair stock of Zee Bars, Tee 


Iron and special shapes. 


All of this material in lengths from 40 ft. to 50 ft. 
We can ship promptly, and should be pleased to receive your order. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The Berlin Iron 


No. 2 RAILROAD AVENUE - - 


Bridge Works, 


- . EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 

















IRON —— 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 


Balconies and 


ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Flour Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Neate on and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th 


ed for Work in any Department. 
Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued, ) 
construction, with basement story of solid masonry 
and cut limestone, supporting the first story of | 
buff Bedford stone, and walls and pilasters over | 
the same of gray brick, trimmed in gray terra- | 
cotta. It will be six stories high; coset, about | 
$250,000 | 

Reading, Pa — A new $65,000 schoo)-building will 
be erected in this city 

Salem, Masa. — It is reported that a long lease of 
the Barton Square Church property is being nego- 
tiated. The site will probably be improved by the 
erection of a new mercantile building and opera- 
house 

Salt Lake City, Utuh.— W. E. Ware, Hooper 
Block, will prepare plans for two new buildings, 
to be erected by the Sheldon-Jackson College; 
cost, abuvut $50,000 

San Antonio. Tex. — D. & A. Oppenheim prop»se 
to build a $21,000 storehouse on Commerce St. 
Architects, Coughlin & Ayers. 

Seattle, Wash.— The A. Hambach Co. will erecta 
brick and stone warehouse, to cost about $20,000. 
Sioux City. Ia.—It is stated that the Sioux City 
Brewing Co. will enlarge its stock house and bott- 

ling factory; cost, $200,000. 

Sioux Fall, 8. D. — Bishop W. H. Hare, who is the 
head of All Saints’ School, is working to raise $10,- 
000 for the purpose of enlarging the college build- 
ing. 

Seuth Hadley, Mass.— A new school-building, to 
cost $20,000, will be erected here, work to begin 
probably in the epring. 

South Lawrence, Wass. —J. H. Horn & Sons Co. 
are having two large buildings erected by the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn. 

South Norwalk. Conn. —The Norwalk Iron Works 
are having a new machine-shop built by the Berlin 
[ron Bridge Co., of East Berlin. 

Spencer, ta. — The Commissioners of Clay County 
have accepted plans prepared by F. W. Kinney, 
architect, Austin, Minn., for the $50,000 court- 
house, to be built in this city. 

St. Paal, Minn. —D. C. Shepard is preparing to 
rebuild the Griggs, Cooper & Co.’s building on E. 
3d St., damaged by fire; cost, about $30,000. 

Tariffville, Conn. —The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
of East Berlin, is building a new power-station 
here. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—It is stated that plans are 
being prepared for remodelling the Williams Hos- 
pital; cost, about $35,000 


| 
| 
| 





Topeka, Kan.— Plans are being prepared by H. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

M. Hadley, 627 Kansas Ave., for the $20,000 indus- 
trial building for the State Reform Schoo). 

The Wolff Packing Co. contemplate the erection 
of a new brick building to be erected near the 
present plant, to cost about $30,000. Work will 
begin early in the spring. 


Tuscola, tll. — [t is stated that plans are being pre- 


pared for a $30,000 business building on Main and 
Central Sts., for Wortham Bros. Co. 

Wakefield, Mass.— A brick engine-house to cost 
about $15,000 is to be built at the corner of Cres- 
cent and Mechanics Sts. 

Washington, D. C.— Joseph E. Willard, owner of 
Willard’s Hotel, has accepted plans for a new 
building to take the place of the old one which is 
soon to be demolished. The new hotel is to be of 
magnificent proportion and architectural preten- 
tions. 

Webster City, Ia.—The Catholic Society will start 
work on a new church in the early spring; cost, 
$15,000. 

Winchester, Va.— The Directors of the Shenan- 
doah Valley National Bank will erect a $25,000 
building. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Hanover, N. H.— Three-st’y bk. & terra-cotta 
dormitory, 52’ x 120’, tin roof, steam; $59,000; o., 
Trustees of Dartmouth College; b., N. C. Edwards, 
West Chelmsford, Mase. 

Madisonville, 0.— Three-st’y bk. school, 80’ x 110’, 
slate roof; $60,000; o., Town of Madisonville; a., 
Samuel Hannaford & Son, Cincinnati. 

FACTORIES. 

Boston, Mass.— Conavt St., ar. Phillips St., bk. 
bottling house, 5V x 104’, flat roof, steam; $10,000; 
o., Continental Brewing Co.; a., John A. Fox. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Hancock St. and Allegheny 
Ave., four-st’y bk. & fr. factory & power-house, 54’ 
x 191’; $43,000; o., Moss Rose Mfg. Co ; b., William 
Steele & Sons. 

HOTELS. 

Florence. Ala.—Three-st’y bk. & terra-cotta hotel, 
90’ x 100’, tin roof, steam; $40,000; o., Charles W. 
Negley; a., Golucke & Stewart, Temple Court, At- 
lanta. 

Havre, Mont. — Three-st’y bk. hotel, 80’ x 132” tin 
roof, steam; $25,000; o., Samuel Crosson; a., Bell 
& Kent, Helena. 


HOUSES. 


Boston, Maes. — Rosemary St., nr. South St., 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell., 25’ x 48’, pitch roof, stoves; $5,000; o., 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 
t 


Steel Beams =: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office. No. 31 State Street. 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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(Houses Continued.) 

Massachusetts Ave., nr. Everett §q., 6 three-st’y 
bk. dwells., 23’ x 52/, 23’ x 47’, flat roofs, stean 
$48,000: 0., J. D. Mackay; a.. FE. C. Page. 

Mozart Pl.,nr. Mozart St ,4three-st’y fr. dwells 
22’ x 44’, flat roofs, stoves: $20.000; 0., F.G. Harney 
b., J. W. Priesing a., G. W. Priesing. 

Fowler St., No 55, 2)-et’y fr. dwell. 32° x 47’, pite) 
roof, furnace, $5,500; o.. Mary L. Plu kett; b., J 
S. McLean; a., L. T. Plunkett. 

Draper St., nr. Bowdoin St., 2}-et’y fr. dwell. : 8 
x 42’, pitch roof, bot water; $5,000, o., Arthur H. 
Linton; a. & b., John Harney. 

Stratton St., No. 31, 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 26% x 50’ 
pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; 0., Mary Hannab; a. & 
b., R. J. Veo. 

Nightingale St., nr. Bernard St.. 2)-st’y fr. dwel)., 
30’ x 44’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; a, & b., Frark 
Cummings; a., Charles Hamilton. 


Milwaukee, Wis. — High/and Boulevard, 2h st’y 
bk. & st. dwell., 40’ 3 43’, pitch roof, hot water 
$10.000; a., C, F. Ringer 

Chestnut St., nr. 30th St., two-st’v bk. dwell., 30/ 
x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $6000; a., Wolif & 
Ewens, 12th & Walnut Sts 

Ninth Ave. and Mineral St., two-et’y fr. dwe})., 
82’ x 53’, pitch roof. hot water; $5,500; 0., Jacob 
Dudenhoefer: a, 0. C. Nehling 

Shephard Ave., No. 630, two-st’y fr. dwell., 32’ x 
46’, shingle roof, hot wat: r; $5,5(0; 0., P, R. San- 
born; a., H. J. Rotier. 

Booth and Lee Sts., two-story fr. dwell , 26’ x52’, 
pitch roof, hot water; $5,000; o., William Ellis; a., 
John Rotb. 

Kinnikinnie Ave., two-st’y fr., bk. & st. dwell., 
27’ x 70’, comp. roof, hot water; $8,000; o, Dr 
Graham; a., Fernekes & Cramer. 

Newark, N. J.— Clinton Ave., No. 474, three-st’y 
fr. store & dwell.; $5,000; o., S. F. Wilson: a., E. 
A. Wurth. 

Springfield Ave., cor. Hunterdon St., three-st’y 
bk. saloon, billiard-room & dwell.; $7,800; 0., Union 
Brewing Co.; a., Gustav Staehlin. 


Pittaburgh, Pa.— Bayard St., 24-st’y bk. dwell., 
50’ x 50, slate roof, steam; $15,000; o., Geo. Heard; 
a., J. L. Neal. 

Stanton Avre., 4two-st’y bk. & st. dwells, , 30” x 45’, 
hot air; $32,000; o., George A. Brooks; a., L. A. 
Raisig, Wilkinsburg. 


Newark, N. J.— Stratford P/., 24 st’y fr. dwel)., 36/ 
x 38, pitch roof; $5,000; o., H. L. Doren; a., Hurd 
& Sutton. 

Hiahiand Ave., No. 891, 2}-st’y fr. dwell.; $5,000; 
o., Theo. Titus: a., Ten Fyck & Grant, Belleville. 

Holland St., 2 three-et’y bk. dwells. & stores, 50/ 
x 63’; $10,000 each; a., Wm. K. Schoenig. 


New Brighton, 8. I., N. ¥Y.—2h-*t’y fr. dwell., 32/ 
x 35’; $5,500; o., Mrs. Mayo.; a., H. C. Pelton, 1133 
Broadway. 

Newton. Mass. — Arlington St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
29’ x 34’, pitch roof, hot water; $6,000; o., W. J. 
Dimock. 

New Ulm, Minn. — Three-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 52’ 
x 72/, tin & metal roof, hot water; $8,000; o., Rev 
H. B. Sandmeyer; a., Martin Heer, Dubuque, 

a. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Boston, Mass.— Warren Ave., nr. Clarendon St., 
bk. engine-house, 40’ x 96’, flat roof, steam; $40,000; 
City of Boston; b., W. L. Clark & Co.; a., J. A 
Fox. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Osborne St., nr. Glenmore Ave., 
4 three-st’y fr. tenements, 25’ x 60’; $22,000; o., 
Rosabella Bass, 416 Rockaway Ave. 

Union St., nr. 6th Ave., 2 four-st’y bk. flate, 27’ 
6” x 75’; $20,000; o., Jacob Scherich, 316 Myrtle 
Ave. 

Dean St., nr. Albany Ave., three-st’y fr. tene- 
ment, 25’ x 50’; $5,000; o., F. Berkeley, 633 Carlton 
Ave. 

Irving Ave.,n w cor. Stockholm St.,4 three-st’y 
bk. double flats, 25’ x 65’; $25,000; o. & b., Jacob 
Blank, 638 Willoughby St.; a., Walter B, Wills, 17 
Troutman St. 

W. Fifteenth St., nr. Mermaid Ave., four-st’y bk. 
tenement, 75/x53/: $17,000; o., I. Frickman; a., 
Oscar Lowison, 37 Cortland St., New York. 

Washington Ave., nr. Douglass St., 7 four-st’y bk. 
tenements, 28’ x 63’; $70.000; o., W. G. Groves, 
Hollis, L. 1.; a., $. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave 

Washington Ave..s w cor. Douglass St., four-st’y 
bk. tenement, 28’ x 66’; $15,000; a., B. Driesler. 

Washington Ave., w 8, 63' 9/7 n Sterling P).,5four 
st’y bk. tenements, 28’x 63’; $50000; o., W. G 
Groves, Hollis, L. I. 

Washington Are.,s w cor. Sterling Pl., four-st’y 
bk. tenement, 50’ x 80’; $20,000; 0., W. G. Groves, 
Hollis, L. 1. 

Washington Ave.,n w cor. Douglass St., similar 
tenement, 50’ 6x63’; $20,000; o., W. G. Groves, 





Matthew McGuirney; a. & b., Martin Flynn. 


Hollis, L. I. 
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Ui KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. 


and dirty overhead flush-tanks. 


or Springs. 


It has passed the experimental period; 

can be adapted to conform to almost every quseeieabie requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 


| 


Takes the place of noisy 





No Cup Leathers 








Flushometer. 


Endo sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 


A a. of T H E KEN N EY Co., 


72-74 Trinity Flace, 
NEW YORK. 


Patented, 











The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 


and this act instantly turns on the gas at 
As there is no storage, the water is heated 


through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 
The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pure 


water in any quantity desired. 


pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 


the heater. 
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New York, N. Y. — £. 


Texarkana, Ark. —Three-st’y bk. opera-house, 70° |] 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Van Dyke St., nr. Richards St., 


New York, N. Y.— West St., 


( Tenement-Houses Continued.) 

Tenth St., No. 258, five-st’y 
& base. bk. flat & store, 22/ x 77/ 9/7; $22,000; o., 
Lowenfeld & Prager. 

Hester St., No. 117, five-st’y & base. bk, tenement 
& store, 22/ 8 x 62/ 4"; $15,000; o., Isaac Marg, 192 
Bowery; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Avenue D, Nos. 97-99, six-st’y & base. bk. flat & 
store, 36/ x 67’; $25,000; o., Lowenfeld & Prager, 115 
Broadway; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

E. Twelfth St., Nos, 341-347, 4 six-st’y bk. flats & 
stores, 25’ x 90’; $80,000; 0., Geo. Hornburger, 62 
E. 70th St.; a., Kurtzer & Rohl. 

Avenue A, ur. 75th St., six-st’y bk. tlat & store, 
25 4" x 87’; $25,000; 0., Louis Lese, 130 E. 82d St. 

Tinton Ave., nr. 170th St., 4 three-st’y flats & one 
store, 20’ x 70’; $25,000; 0., Geo. Bavhman, 170th 
St.; a., Edw. Wenz, 1491 Third Ave. 


Ridge St., No. 30, six-st’y tenement, 20’ x 85/; 


$18,000; o., Max Gold, 210 Henry St.; a., Horen- 
burger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 
Grand St., nr. Pitt St., six-st’y bk. & st. tene- 


ment, 43/ x 1007; $45,000; « . , Rosenberg & Feinberg. 

Manhattan St., Nos. 5-37, 3 five-st’y bk. tene- 
ments, 25/ x 49/ or; $i 300; » Samuel Klein, 315 
E. Houston St.; a L enaer, 9 Catherine St. 

Mulberry St., No. 7. six-st’y bk. tenement, 25/ x 
87 4/7; $22,000; o., G. Marino; a., L. F. Heinecke, 
62 Bowery. 

Gouverneur St., cor. Madison St., 2 six-st’y bk. 
flats, 25’, 37’ 2// x 60’ 5’’, 69’; $55,000; o., Max Ham- 
burger, 245 Broadway. 

Rutger Pl., No. 25, six-st’y bk. flat, 26’ x 105/ 6/7; 
$25,000; o., Morris Goldstein, 1 Union Sq. 

Sheriff St.. 8 @ cor. Stanton St., 3 seven-st’y bk. 
flats, 25’ x 61’ 11/7 & 70’; $75,000; o., J. Fischel, 216 
Clinton St. 

E. Twelfth St., Nos. 527-529, 2 six-st’y & base. *. 
flats & stores, 25/ x 98° 7", $50.4 000; o., M. H. & 1. 
Kempner, 55 E. 61st St. 

Prince St., No. 46, six-st’y bk. flat & store, 25’ 4” 
x 65 & 70’; $19,000; 0., Otto Wagner, 186th St. & 
Washington Ave. 

Grove St., nt. Bedford St., six-st’y & base. bk. 
flat & store, 25/ x 83’ 3/’, 94” 4’; $25,000; o., Elias 
Kempner, 55 E. 61st St. 

Cherry St., Nos. 92-94, six-st’y bk. 
store, 32/ 4’ x 84’; $32,000; o., 
79th St. 

Perry St., No. 129, six-st’y & base. bk. flat, 25’ x 
85’ 107; $23,000; 0., Chas. Kempner, 55 E 61st St. 

Bedford St., No. 88, six st’y bk. flat, 25’ x 55’; 
$23,000; o., Leister & Dohrenwend, 8th St. & lst 
Ave. 

Market St., No. 63, six-st’y bk. flat & store, 25’ x 
nat $15,000; o , M. J. Gardner, 301 E. 102d St.; 

., Sass & Smallheiser, 23 Park Row. 

we om St., No. 184, six-st’y bk. tenement & 
store, 25’ x 75’; $12,000; o., Peter L. Ronalds, New- 
town, L.1.; a., Youngs & Cornell, 281 Fourth Ave. 


THEATRES AND HALLS. 


tenement & 
Barney Isaacs, 214 E. 


x 100’, gravel roof, steam; $25,000; o. 
House Co.; a., Sidney Stewart. 


WAREHOUSES. 


» Hardin Opera} 


two-st’y bk. storage building, 40’'x 56’, gravel roof; 
$5,000; 0., Otto. L Peterson, 91 Eighth Ave. 

Imlay St., nr. William St., one-st’y bk. store- 
house, 90/ x 135’, felt & gravel roof; $12,000; o., 
Wm. L. Bass, 9th Ave. & 6th St.; a, A. Smith, 39 
Cortlandt St., New York. 


Nos. 250-255, eleven- 

st’y steel construction warehouse, 179 x 229/; 

iy ,200,000; o., F. C. Linde Co., Beach & Varick 
Seventh Ave., nr. Greenwich Ave., six-st’y bk. 

warehouse & stores, 142’ x 224’; $130,000; o., Rhine- 

lander Estate, 155 W. 14th St.; a., Clinton & Russell, 
32 Nassau St. 





ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA - PA 
Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin 
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(Warehouses Continued.) 

Spring St., Nos. 96-104, eight-st’y bk. lofts & 
stores, 61/ 3/7 x 100’ 2/7; $150,000; o., The Mercer 
Building Co., 160 Fifth Ave.; a., Clinton & Russell, 
32 Nassau St. 

West St., Nos. 250-255, eleven-st’y bk. warehouse, 
179 4” x 2297 6/7’; $1,200,000; o., The Linde Co., 31 
Nassau St.; a., G. W. Thomson, 57 E. 44th St 

E, Twenty-second St., No. 26, nine-st’y bk. loft 
building, 30’ x 93’; $130,000; o., A. H. Olsen, 1799 
Fox St.; a., John Woolley, 111 Fifth Ave 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New York, N. Y.— Ninth Ave., s e cor. 54th St., 
four-st’y bk. car-house, 135/ 10’ x 525’; $350,060; o., 
Metropolitan St. R. R. Co., 621 Broadway; a., A. 
V. Porter, 621 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Thirty-eighth St., nr. Cypress 
Ave., three-st’y engine-house, 25’ x 100’; $24,000; 
o., City N. Y., City-hall; a., Bldg. Supt. N. Y. Fire 
Dept., 157 E. 67th St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Wane tg fr. salt shed, 


pitch 
roof; $15,000; o , L. Petit Co.; 


a., Ferry & Clas. 








COMPETITIONS. 


IBRARY. 
[At San Diego, Cal.} 
Competitive plans will be received by the Board of 
Public Library Trustees for a library, at a cost not 
to exceed $50,000. LYDIA M. HORTON, Secy 
1260 





PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., February 3d, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. On the 5th day of March, 1900, and then 
opened, for the installation of a wiring system for 
the U. S. Custom-house and Post-office Building at 
Bristol, Tenn., in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be obtained at 
this office or at the office of the Superintendent 
of Construction at Bristol, Tenn., at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLAR, Supervising Architect. 1261 





EMORIAL ANNEX. 

{At Lincoln, Neb.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until February 
14, for the construction of the Nebraska Soldiers’ 
Memorial annex to Grant Memorial Hall, upon the 
university grounds in Lincoln. J. 8S. DALES, Sec- 

retary Board of Regents, University of Nebraska. 

1259 


CHOOL. 
[At North Platte, Neb.) 
Bids are wanted by the Board of Education antil 
February 17, for a 13-room brick school. L. B. 
ISENHART, Secy. 1260 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plate d 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain : 
Hardwood Pull 
and Brass I oor : 
Flange. 


Copyrig! ted, 1897. 








Brass ‘ 





: 

Copy of Circular | 
furnished on appli i 
cation. t 








For HOT WATER KRADIATORS 
Full Water-Way. 
THE OHIO BRASS AND IRON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


SVVVVVVETVSVVSVATVEA 
> EXGELSIOR GREASE TRAPS 


are guaranteed 
to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water, 

Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 
ings. 


Guaranteed not to Stick. 











Manufactured by 


SPROUL & McGURRIN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PROPOSALS. 


OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Park Rapids, Minn.) 
Plans and specifications will be received by the 


County Commissioners until February 20, for a 
court-house; cost, $15,000. FRANK HEISEL, Co 
Aud. 1260 


OTEL. 

At Shreveport, La.} 
Sealed bids will be received until February 10th, 
for the erection of a hotel and store building. 
SAENGER BROS. 1259 


HURCH. 
At Youngstown, O.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until February 
15th, for a church for St. Columbia’s parish. W. P 
GINTHER, Akron, O. 1259 


OURT-HOUSE. 
At Port Washington, Wis. 
Bids will be received by the County Commissioners 
until February 25, for the construction of a $40,- 
000 court-house. COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 
1260 


Y YMNASIUM. 

[At Lincoln, Neb.] 
Bids will be received by the University of Ne- 
braska until February 15, for a stone and brick 
armory and gymnasium, to cost $25,000. G. H 
ELLSWORTH, Supt. of Construction 1259 


OURT- HOUSE. 


[At Blue Ridge, Ga 
Sealed proposals will be received until March Ist 
for the erection of a court-house building. T. G. 





WILSON. 1260 
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THAT “GET THERE” SPIRIT 


combined with knowledge are the quali- 
ties which place a young man foremost 
in his business ortrade. You furnish 
ge the “get there” by studying 

“between times” and we 








guarantee to fit you for an 
enviable position through 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Mining, 
and Civil Engineering; Metallurgy, Art, 
Architecture, Practical peor, mig Work, 
English Branches, Stenography, Machine 
Design and Mechanical Drawing. Low 
price; easy terms. Mention subjects interested in when 
writing to 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
154, 156, 158 Fifth Ave., New York, for Catalogue roz. 

















The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mecban- 
ical ; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; 
Surveying; Chemistry; 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; 
Shorthand; Englis 

ie Branches 


eer §~TAUGHT BY MAIL | 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
; P. J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 











Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 





14” x 16 1-2”, ae Over 50 
Ve ee ey ~ Crecente to a positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, statin, 
PRICE - - $5.00. the subject in which you are interested. . 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 














AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 











Che Deliotype Printing Co. 





LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


= 





OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
teliotppe 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


REASONABLE PRICES 





FesrvAry 10, 1900.] 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
ap ..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its [lembers by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 
ee eee a Oe e 3 °OS & Sg 
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ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
-- 1895... 


SEecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device o1 invention, 
proposed to be used on work for whic h he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member sheon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

JECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way thangby a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 


SecTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt | 


to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 
* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

¥ 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
‘o juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


Fire-proof Building, 





La FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
_ FIREPROOFINC. 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M., Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


ao she Tile for Fireproofing 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


description of 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














The Roebling System of Fireproofing. 














Eiighest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 








IVIINERAL WOOL <u | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! “ortland Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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MURAL DECORATIONS 


The walls and ceilings in many of the finest public and private buildings 
in the United States are finished with MURESCO. It is an inex 
pensive, durable and sanitary finish, MURESCO can be used for 
the finest decorations or for rough work in place of whitewash. Tne 
smooth, silky effect produced by MURESCO is artistic and peculiarly 
pleasant and restful to the eyes. 











For schools, churches, halls, hospitals, hotels, theatres, office buildings, 
stores, warehouses, factories, ete., MURESC O is une — Specify 
it. White and fourteen tints. Send Jor color card and book 


BENJAIMIN MOORE & CO., 


Brooklyn, New York. 
GOULD & CUTLER, New England Agents, Chi iT 
69-75 Union St., BOSTON. cago, lil. 


RSS SSS SESSESSSSESESTSESSESETESENSTETESESSESESEENNe08 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 


saeesseesansesesseseess! 
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By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 








Price, $1.25. 


3 
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*\ seeks Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize. 


. 
% 
% 
% 
* 
+ 
% 
Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. % 
& 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 






We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
PPC WW WWW WW WW WWW WWW WWW OCW Wa? a ae ae ae” 


Morse, Williams & Co., 


BUILDERS OF 


| aT | :: High Grade :: 
RLEV ATORS | PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
(Over 11,000 in operation.) 


TS hh Sh th sh he Se Sh ee 














WEST END TRUST BUILDING, BROAD ST. 
~ 3 FAFA AND SOUTH PENN SQUARE, 


7 PHILADBLPHIA, ~ ~- PA, 
Write for full information. 


.- THE LAUGHLIN-HOUGH DRAWING TABLES... 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


30 BROAD ST. 
NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Takes on a full roll of paper ; no waste; no tacks; board always in good condition. Straight 
edge (or T square), travels perfectly true, positively accurate, and no wobble, and is adjustable. 
Solid boxwood scale full length of table. Length, 6 feet; width, 344 feet. Can be made to any 


special size 





PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Company Bldg. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York. 











THE UNITED STATES 


endorses the ‘TAYLOR OLD 
STYLE” brand. Thousands of 
buildings are covered with this 
brand. 

The trade-mark of the “ Target 
and Arrow" is known throughout 
every State 

Don't use the * equal "—use the 
Genuine 

WN. &@. TAYLOR CO., 
Philadelphia. 








Crumbling 
Corners 


No more of them. No wooden beads 
either. Woods’ Steel Corner for plaster 
walls is the remedy. It's a galvanized 
steel corner strip, unique in make up and 
in the way it works. The cost is slight. 


Woods’ Steel Corner 


FOR PLASTER WALLS 


is fastened to the lath or other construction, is 
embedded in the plaster and protects the corner. 
Makes the grounds for the plasterer also, A 
booklet and sample free on request, 


GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfzs., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents with stock wn most of the large cities. 














THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. PERTH AMBOY 
N hi Manufacturers of TERRA-COTTA COM PA NY, 
rchitectural Verra-Cotta.) "so jencey 
WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
wood Avenues. | cor. La Salle & Adams Bt. —_— 
CHICAGO. BOSTON AGENTS? 
—— Te... Send for WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 











BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


‘CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE Co. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Boston, Mass. 





WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston, New York. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
‘Y6o Fifth Ave., 
York. 

















New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
BRICK. —P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Common : Cargo afloat. | 
Pale cccccccccs cocseseesoeereseoes 2 25 6 2 50 Domestic Com. 
5 ) | @ 550 850@ 950 In Yard. 
Lo Blam... ..ccccces secseccces | @ Domestic Face Sq. Hard800 @ 9 00 
Up River.......  ----s+sesereree 575@ 6 00 1800 @ 25 00 “ @ 700 
Haverstraw Bay 2d......----.+-- | @ 675 Philadelphia Salmon @ 550 
“ BAB. cocccccccocesetec | @ 600 35 00 @ be} “ 550 
Hollow . . wo. eee n nce e cece tteeeeee | b 700 1000 @ 1100 ight Ly 
Fronts: | 
Croton, pr on cesccececcensoce bY bp Phila. mould Medium : vii 
“Es 70S @ 120 es 1 ae = 
Chicago TOBBOd 2.2... ccccoe+ssee Enamelied B’k. @ 120 
wi oulded......--.+.+++++ } imported | Dark “ 
Baltimore ...... ~~... -+sseseeeeee | 3700@ 41 00 En ( ) | @ 1200 
Philadelphia ..........----+-++++ 1900 @ 21 0C 105 00 @ 120 00 Pressed 
Tremton .... ..-.cceeeeccccecscece 1750@ 1850 “ (edge & end. @ 1700 
Milwaukee ..........------e+e0++ 120 00 @ 135 00 Paving 
Moulded : Domestic. 1100@ 180 
Red Pressed. .........0eeeeeecceee | @ 200 Enam. (edge) Second “ @ 12 0 
Buft ” suptuens- “Gee checend G@ 2700 90 00 @ 100 00 Third “ @ 1000 
Moulded Red & Buif............ 4500 @ 7000 “ (edge & end.) 
elied : Imp. 110 00 @ 115 
Enamelled (edge).............+-» seems , © & 
Feamelled (edge and end)....... 90 00 @ Dom © 8 








5 Water &t., Boston. New 








